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HE melody of hounds is never more delightful to our 
ears than in the cub-hunting season. Is it because 
we have not heard hounds in chase for so long, or 

because the eager cries echoing through the woodlands foretell 
the happy hours a hunting season brings with it? Probably 
both reasons have something to do with our pleasure in the 
music of the pack. 

No wonder then that all true sportsmen are zealous lest 
the modern foxhound should grow silent. Legs, feet, and 
shoulders are excellent points, but they only serve to carry a 
silent hound more swiftly out of sight, or to enable a too light- 
tongued pack to slip away unseen and unheard, and to leave a 
resentful field behind. Therefore the question is often raised, is 
the foxhound losing his tongue? and is very often answered 
in the affirmative. Yet this conclusion is probably not in 
accordance with facts. The amount of music in any pack has 
always varied from time to time, and the foxhound in all periods 
of his history has been subject to fits of silence. When Mr. 
Osbaldeston hunted the Pytchley, his hounds were almost mute, 
Sir Thomas Mostyn’s pack hunting over what we now call the 
Bicester County—1800-25—were very silent, the Badminton and 
the Belvoir have each at certain periods in their history suffered 
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from want of tongue, and the same might be said of nearly every 
other pack in the kingdom. It is very doubtful whether foxhounds 
in general have any less music now than formerly; what is 
certain is that to keep a pack full of tongue is one of the most 
difficult tasks of the hound breeder, because it is the very first 
fault that shows itself in a kennel where the breeding is not 
carefully atte ded to. <A very little carelessness, and the pack 
will soon become practically mute. If we come to think of it, 
the habit of throwing the tongue on a line is a survival of the 
primitive days of the hunting dog, when to speak on the scent of 
their prey was necessary in the common interest of the family 
or clan of which the wild packs are made up. Curiously enough, 
to this day hounds belonging, so to speak, to one family, like 
the Belvoir, or the Brocklesby, or the Grafton, or the York and 
Ainsty—photographs of which last appeared in Country Lire 
a few weeks ago—are notable for their music. Scratch packs 
made up of drafts and kennels lately formed find the difficulty 
of getting hounds to speak very great. The fact is that shyness 
has something to do with silence, as well as the fact that hound 
music is a survival of a habit which is of course in its present 
artificial state no longer needed by the hound, and is liable to be 
discarded by natural selection. 

Immediately, therefore, the breeder begins to look upon 
tongue as a secondary object, and to desire only speed, quality, and 
fashion, muteness shows itself and increases rapidly. Individual 
hounds are often shy of speaking ; they resemble those people who 
never offer an opinion until they have heard it from someone else, 
As an instance of the rapidity with which silence spreads in a pack 
the following serves well: A certain pack, fashionably but not 
judiciously bred, had become light of tongue; they changed both 
Master and huntsman, and with the shyness with strangers very 
common in high-bred dogs, they ceased to speak altogether. 
Master and huntsman were in despair, for it was the dog pack 
that were silent. Now, there are certain packs, like the Wheat- 
land and the Braes of Derwent, that must have music, or they 
could not hunt at all, and from the deep coverts of those countries 
ring up the bell-like notes which tell of a bloodhound cross, 
Accordingly, from one of these packs a couple of hounds were 
borrowed, one of which told of his ancestry by the deep-set eye 
and the red haw. But the plan was effectual; the first time the 
new comers were taken out cubbing, one of them touched a line, 
and uttered an ecstatic roar; the other hounds flew to him, and 
before many weeks were gone a good many hounds were speaking 
freely. Silence was no longer fashionable. From this it is 
evident that it is necessary to have some bold and self-confident 
leading spirits in the pack who are not afraid to say which way a 
fox has gone. If hounds, moreover, become light in tongue, we 
may suspect want of strength and stoutness in the family to 
which they belong. For if a pack be carefully watched when 
running fast over the open, it will be found that the hounds 
which from time to time join in the ‘ modified chorus,” which 
is all that is possible, are among the stoutest and boldest in the 
pack. But the test of a pack is its music in covert, or when 
hunting slowly. With our large fields, the quick method of 
hunting necessary in consequence, and the pace hounds run over 
the grass, it is not to be expected that hounds should speak 
freely. Condition has a good deai to do with this, for a blown 
hound cannot speak any more than a man can talk when he 
is out of breath. Byt as soon as the strain of pace is taken off 
the chorus should burst forth, and with a scent in covert the 
burst of melody should be full and grand. But it is well for 
a huntsman to mark those stout, bold spirits who speak 
when hounds are in full chase and whose voices mostly 
come from the centre of the pack, where are, generally 
speaking, the best and stoutest of the pack, since those are 
the hounds really on the line. Those going first are often 
flashy, excitable, and often silent hounds, of the sort that 
with a galloping field behind them will run a mile or more 
without a scent at all The present writer was discussing the 
connection between tongue and stoutness with one of our leading 
huntsmen, when the latter remarked, ‘‘ I quite agree with you, 
sir, but I think very few people are really good judges of the 
amount of music in a pack. The hounds and the huntsmen are 
too often blamed for what is really the fault of the gentlemen 
themselves. They get smoking and talking, and hounds slip 
away down wind; of course they do not hear them. Yet instead 
of blaming themselves, they abuse the pack for being mute.” 
This, we think, is a just observation; yet, making all allowances 
for the carelessness of the field, we cannot help noting the absence 
of melody in some foxhound families. For this there are several 
causes, shyness, timidity, and jealousy among them. One famots 
huntsman, who. was also a close observer of his hounds, once told 
us that he had had several cases of young hounds, otherwise 
excellent in their work, that would not throw their tongues freely 
till well on into their second season. Patience and encourage 
ment led them to speak at last as freely as the rest. This is no 
doubt true, but we should be apt to suspect such hounds of want 
of constitution and stoutness, and to be chary of enrolling them 
among the fathers and mothers of the pack. And, after all, apart 
from the more important considerations we have been discussing, 
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hound music is one of the charms of hunting. When galloping 
over the open we may be content to see hounds driving forward 
on the line, and to be reassured by the occasional chiming that 
they are not off the line. But what if our lot be ina woodland 
country. Such hunting has its charms, but it is only by listening 
to the thrilling cry of hounds in chase that we can know what is 
going on, and, by knowing when they turn, are enabled to be at 
the right spot to see them from time to time. One of the finest 
horsemen who ever crossed Leicestershire, who has settled down 
in a woodland, has been heard to say that he enjoys his hunting 
as much as ever. But for a woodland country a stout, musical 
ack is needed, for this kind of hunting taxes a pack most severely. 
«Our forests soon find them out,” as the huntsman of a North- 
amptonshire pack puts it. But, in truth, the music of the pack 
has a practical as well as a sentimental value, and even the hard- 
riding men who care less for it, and, perhaps, secretly scorn the 
talk about it as an old-fashioned sentiment, may pause when they 
reflect on the truth that the merry melody of the hounds 1s the 
outward expression of health, boldness, and strength to burst a 
fox and kill him. 











force of which the original object was mainly defensive, 
and many gallant officers and men—a terribly large 


VV ioverats of incalculable value have been won by a 


proportion of the former—have fallen in the cause of their country 
and of their Queen. The feeling of the whole ration is one of 
exultation mingled with deep sorrow at the loss of many “ stal- 
wart sons of heroes.’ It could not have been better expressed 
than in the simple and womanly message which the Queen 
telegraphed from Balmoral. Meanwhile, from Southampton, 
from Tilbury, from the Clyde, and elsewhere, the great ships 
continue to stream down to South Africa, each with its load of 
shouting and eager soldiery. 








Already the war is beginning to make its lessons clear. 
The Boers had threatened to pick off the officers, and the 
appalling figures show that they have carried out their threats. 
But it is rather doubtful whether they were really able to 
recognise the khaki-clad officers as such, for even at 1ooyds. 
the distinctive marks do not amount to much. The sword really 
is the chief of these marks, and in a brown leather scabbard it is 
not conspicuous. On the other hand, the nature of the ground 
was such that the officers, in leading and directing their men, 
were necessarily much exposed. The Boers shot them most 
likely not because they could recognise anything distinctive in 
their dress or equipment, but because they were the best available 
target. 





Then, as that acute critic, Major Arthur Griffiths, has 
pointed out, it has been found that smokeless powder has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. This, as he says, “ is 
the first occasion in which smokeless powder has been largely 
used in conflict against a straight-shooting foe with magazine 
rifles, defending a position.” The screen for the preparation of 
the attack which the old black powder afforded had a practical 
value; its absence is severely felt. On the other hand, the 
cordite shoots harder, and further, and straighter. It will not be 
surprising to find, perhaps before the end of this campaign, that 
something in the nature of a substitute for the old smoke screen 
may be devised. 





For the Boers it is clear that, although they fight bravely 
and tenaciously, they cannot face cold steel, and they have 
received a rude awakening. The khaki puzzles them; they find 
that the British soldier can shoot amazingly better than they 
expected, and a good many of them are clearly ‘sick and sorry ” 
they came. 





Nothing could .give” us greater pleasure than to direct 
attention to the appeal “issued by the Ladies’ Field to the women 
of the kingdom for funds to aid the sick and wounded in the 
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Transvaal. It is a true womanly appeal, and it must go to all 
our hearts. Moreover, its purpose is clear and defined. With 
the approval of Lord Wantage, V.C., chairman of the British 
Red Cross Committee, and par excellence the authority on this 
matter, the funds will be devoted to the provision of two hospital 
trains and a hospital ship, and it is pleasant to see that subscrip- 
tions are streaming in at a great pace. All who desire to take 
part in this good work should send their contributions to the 
secretary of the Ladies’ Field, Southampton Street, Strand. A 
capital institution also is the War Employment Bureau, Io1, 
Fleet Street. Its purpose is to collect the names of employers 
who are willing to give a preference of employment to the wives 
and families of Reservists who have been called out, and to 
supply those employers with candidates for employment in their 
own district. This bureau has the approval of Lord Woiseley. 





It is with keen regret ihat we record the death of Lieutenant 
E. F. Macnaghten, of the 16th Lancers, and our sorrow will be 
shared by our readers. Mr. Macnaghten, who was the eldest 
son of Colonel Sir Francis E. W. Macnaghten, Bart., of 
Bushmills, County Antrim, was also the grandson of the veteran 
war correspondent, Sir William Russell. He was a_ keen 
soldier, and he served with great credit in the Frontier Campaign 
of 1897-98. He was also an all-round sportsman and an 
accomplished fisherman. An excellent article on mahseer fishing 
in Northern India, written and illustrated by him, appeared in 
our issue of June 3rd, 1899. It was on another such expedition 
in Kashmir that this promising young officer—he was only 
twenty-eight—was drowned on the 14th of this month. 

So the muzzling order is at last done away with, even in 
London, and the country life dog, amongst others, will be able 
to go out without his hat. On the whole this is tidings of 
comfort and joy, for although a good deal of nonsense has been 
talked by well-meaning persons about the muzzle and its cruelty, 
there is no doubt that it has been a great nuisance to be compelled 
to hood one’s dog like a hawk before taking him out for an airing. 
True it was, as the Times suggested in a rather ponderous article 
would be the case, that ‘‘your pet capered” when he saw the 
muzzle; but still, the business of putting it on was troublesome. On 
the other hand, your dog, when muzzled, could not fight to speak 
of; and that was something. Also, he could not kill cats; and that, 
on the whole, was an advantage, although the matter is one on 
which there may have been room for two opinions. What is certain, 
however, is that during the muzzling era the cats of London have 
attained to an unheard-of pitch of presumption. They have got 
to think the dog as harmless a creature as the Boers believed an 
Englishman to be. During the next few days they will probably 
have as rude an awakening as the Boers themselves. 





The end of all the fuss and talk of the newspapers concerning 
the America Cup races—of which we speak in a more respect.ul 
and detailed tone in another place—is that Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock has been proved to be vastly inferior to the Columbia, 
and that the cup has not, to use the elegant expression which 
prevails on that side of the Ocean, been ‘ lifted.” For consola- 
tion the Americans propose to present Sir Thomas with a 
loving cup. Regarded from one point of view the result is 
eminently satisfactory. Not only the yachtsmen but also the 
general public of the United States take these periodical contests 
for the America Cup very much to heart. Here we really care 
very little about the matter, although one or two newspapers tried 
to make what is called a boom. At least it cannot be denied 
that we take our beating, so far as it is ours, very good- 
humouredly—perhaps because we have several other things to 
think of. 





We can: even laugh at the experts. No such complete 
collapse of those gentry has been recorded since a number of 
special political correspondents went down to report the progress 
of an important bye-election. All hedged, all sat on the tence 
and prophesied a close contest; and then one candidate got in 
by more than 2,000. So these nautical experts told us first that 
Shamrock was no use in a light wind, and bade us whistle for a 
breeze. Then Shamrock did better than anybody expected in a 
light breeze, and our hopes were raised. But Shamrock got the 
wished-for wind at last, and then the experts were confounded 
once again, for Columbia walked round and away from her. 

One very interesting little piece of intelligence, if it be true, 
is reported from the United States. It is that Mr. Iselin 
proposes to enter Columbia and Defender for some of the 
principal races on this side. If-this should be. true, we shall 
watch the issue with more than common interest, but not without 
apprehensions for the fame of British yacht-builders. Old 
yachtsmen remember well the wonderful performances of the 
original America, and the way in which she showed a clean pair 
of heels to every boat which met her. She revolutionised, by 
her example, the principles of English yacht-building. The old 
ideal of a cod’s head and a mackerel’s tail was gone for ever. 
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Of course, the Englishmen and the Scots have advanced by 
huge strides since then, but the Americans have not stood still, 
and we are disposed to fear that Columbia and Defender might 
make some very considerable hay on this side. 


It is pleasant to observe that the very striking series of 
articles, entitled ‘“‘ The Revival of Agriculture,” which has 
recently appeared in the Morning Post, is to attain the dignity 
of book form. The author is that genial and kindly man, Mr. 
P. Anderson Graham, who for many years past has devoted 
his attention closely to agricultural topics. He has dealt with 
the depression long ago in the St. James’s Gazette and the Standard. 
He knows country life, and is imbued with the love of it to 
his finger tips. Just now he appears as a prophet of good 
fortune for agriculture coming, and in some measure arrived 
already. His view is ‘that English agriculture is not only 
recovering, but promises to attain more than its former 
prosperity.” It remains only to hope that he is right. 

The popularity of the Dairy Show and its growing excellence 
offered proof, if any were needed, that English farmers are turning 
their attention more and more to pastoral husbandry. This is 
fully confirmed by Major Craigie’s statistics. In some quarters 
there has been decisive moralising over the circumstance 
that nearly 25,000 acres went out of cultivation last year in 
England and Wales. What that really means is that this amount 
of poor land has been allowed to lapse into such natural pasture 
as it may; in some cases it will yield more for shooting than 
husbandry. But the significantandcounterbalancing circumstance 
is the growth in our flocks and herds. In England alone we 
have in 1899 177,000 head of cattle, 370,000 sheep, and 220,000 
pigs more than we had in 1892. Whatever profits have been 
made have come from these sources. 

The extraordinary development of the milk trade finds 
expression in the fact that we have some 83,000 milch cows more 
than in 1898. Here of course our farmers virtually have a 
monopoly, and receive all the benefit of the increase of popu- 
lation. This amounts to about 6,000,000 in twenty years, that 
is, since 1879, when the depression began. It is a very low 
estimate that each individual demands a halfpenny-worth of milk 
per day. If so, however, a little arithmetic will show that this 
means an addition in gross annual income to our farmers of 
£4,500,000. This in its turn has been greatly increased by 
the organisation and general improvement of the milk trade. 
Undoubtedly, too, the demand for English butter has increased. 
It finds a big place, indeed, on the market, but those in the trade 
are well aware that during recent years there has been an 
immense growth in what they call the private supply. There 
are, however, no means of forming even a rough guess at its 
amount, any more than of estimating the produce of our fowl- 
runs. And yet it is plain that the demand for milk, butter, 
eggs, chickens, etc., must be gradually enhancing the value of 
English land. 

During the year there has been agreat s-arcity oflabour, which 
has made it almost compulsory upon farmers to giveup ploughing. 
One or two examples, all in the Home Counties, have come 
within our notice. In one, a Hertfordshire tenant doing a profit- 
able milk trade with London had to sell his cows and buy sheep 
because it was impossible to retain milkers. They have all gone 
away and taken service under suburban jerry-builders. Another 
was that of an Essex enthusiast who had taken to breeding 
Hampshire Downs. He was obliged to dispose of his pedigree 
flock and buy grazing sheep because it was so difficult to find 
attendants for the former. A third case is that of one who had to 
sell his standing crops by auction because there was not in his 
neighbourhood a single able man to be hired. It has become 
important for the farmer to consider, therefore, what style of 
cultivation makes least demand on human help. 





Just now it is the fashionable thing to be tattooed, and the 
Japanese are the most complete exponents of the art of tattooing. 
They make beautiful and indelible pictures, and amongst other 
distinguished persons who have been tattooed is the Duke of York, 
as was his lamented brother. But it is not prudent, having been 
tattooed, to embark upon a career of crime. Thus, James Smith 
told the judge and jury at Middlesex Sessions that he was not the 
same James Smith who had been convicted many times before. 

3ut he was elaborately tattooed, and a record of the tattoo marks 
on the original James Smith had been preserved; and judge 
and jury examined the James who was before them, and found 
the same marks. His love of art—his skin-pictures, in a word— 
was his doom. James Smith, plain, might have got off with 
imprisonment ; James Smith, twopence coloured, found himself 
liable to penal servitude. ; 


Last year we missed muc> of the usual magnificent 
aitumnal colouring. This year we can already see signs that, 
by compensation, the colouring will be unusually brilliant. The 
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cause is not far to seek. Last year the first frosts were long 
delayed, and the leaves fell off the trees having turned colour 
hardly at all. This year we have had several sharp frosts during 
October, and the tints of the foliage acknowledge it. 

We notice a letter from a correspondent to the Field, in 
which he writes in a tone of apology for catching a Test trout of 
unusual size, using a piece of bread as a bait. We had supposed 
that the Test trout, by its diabolical cunning, had put itself quite 
outside the pale of the law, and that it was permissible to catch 
it with any angling bait (to the exclusion, that is to say, of such 
machinery as nets, poison, or dynamite) that the wit of man could 
devise. Possibly it is not necessary that salmon roe, ever illegal, 
should be specially named among the excluded means. The 
biggest trout ever taken from the Test was caught, if we mistake 
not, last year with a bit of meat on a hook. 

It would appear as if the rather rare solitary snipe were on 
the increase in the country generally. Both in England and 
Scotland we hear of its occurrence more than once. It is likely 
enough that it is a less rare bird than is commonly supposed, for 
not one in a thousand of those who may happen to see it would 
identify it or distinguish it from the common snipe or one of the 
sand-pipers or smaller plover. 

It is not a little curious that almost at the moment when we 
received rather a striking story of a white fox, and of the super- 
stitions belonging to it, from a lady in Devonshire, a white fox 
in the flesh and in the fur should have been discovered in the 
Essex Union country. It was one ofa litter of four reared in 
Norsey Wood, near Billericay, last spring ; and the hounds got 
on to it recently when cub-hunting. ‘ Owing to the poor scent, 
however, this unquestionable rarity, which was viewed by many 
of the field, escaped—for the time being—its pursuers.”” Let us 
hope it will have equal luck another time. A white fox is a real 
rarity, and there is no particular reason why, like a white cock 
pheasant, it should also be a real nuisance. 


The Highland and Agricuitural Society in Scotland is 
setting itself to inaugurate a crusade against wood-pigeons and 
sparrows, the two most deadly winged foes of the farmer. The 
wood-pigeon they recommend attacking in winter. A night- 
shirt over the shooting clothes, let us add, is very useful in snow 
for enabling one to get near the birds unseen. Or they may be 
fed down to a place in a covert and shot from a shelter. The 
sparrow is to be attacked in his nest, also at his nightly roosts, 
with a light net held by long poles, and he too may be fed down 
and decimated with a charge of small shot. Why do they not 
counsel attacking the wood-pigeon in his nest too? Perhaps it 
is because, as a rule, he nests in coverts where game is preserved, 
and partly because he comes over from the Continent in large 
numbers. But in any case, where their nests can be met with let 
them be harried. We proclaim ourselves in all sincerity of 
heart lovers of birds and all the wild creatures, but the human 
and the farming interest has to be considered first. 


It is rather singular to note the different proportions in 
which the copper solution for charlock spraying is used in this 
country and in Canada respectively. In Canada they speak ot 
a two per cent. solution, with fifty gallons to the acre, used while 
the crop is young. In this country they seem to find four per 
cent. about the right thing—in both cases supposing rain does 
not come immediately to wash it off before it his taken effect. 
Evidently it is no good, and only constitutes a danger to the 
oats, to use it in the stronger percentage if the weaker can effect 
the destruction of the weed. This ought to be made a subject of 
accurate experiment. Meanwhile it seems fairly established 
that the copper solutions are the best. The iron sulphate solu- 
tions are a little quicker, it would seem, in action, but the copper 
quite quick enough, and rather more certain. 


The Football Association has definitely decided to send out 
a team to play some matches in Germany towards the end of 
November. The team will be selected at the end of the present 
month, and will be composed principally (we should like to have 
reid wholly) of amateurs. Surely they could get up an efficient 
team without introducing the professional element. A. special 
stipulation has, we understand, been made, to the effect that there 
shall be no Sunday play. 

A sentiment of peculiar horror is always associated in one’s 
mind with the octopus or cuttle-fish. It has been one of the 
monsters of the sea, living ina half-legendary haze, from the days 
of Olaus Magnus to Victor Hugo. Near the country where the 
latter writer imagined his most fearful monster, in the ‘ Travailleurs 
de la Mer,” there has lately been in evidence an appearance of 
these octopus, not so terrible by their size as exasperating by their 
numbers. Sometimes, it is stated, the nets of the Normandy 
fishermen are bringing up as many as 300 or 400 at a haul; and 
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some of them, though not of the dimensions of the giant cuttle- 
fish that we hear of, weigh as much as 12lb. or 14lb. This is 
not an inconsiderable monster, in view of the tentacles with 
which he is armed. The trouble that he must cause when it 
comes to freeing the nets of such numbers of him, to say nothing 
of his damage in breaking the nets, must be verily intolerable. 
They cannot be killed, it is said, except by cutting off their 
heads, and when once they have hold of the boat or any solid 
object with their tentacles, they have to be hacked off with an 
axe, or scalded off with boiling water. 





Whether the giant octopus is a true or a legendary creature, 
the small ones that are familiar to us have suggestions of horror 


Partridge Driving at 


Peon -visit of 
H.R.H. the 
Prince of 


Wales to Mr. W. G. 
Jameson at Stowlang- 
toft, in Suffolk, lends 
a special interest to 
the illustrations of 
partridge driving on 
that estate which we 
are enabled to publish 
to-day. Stow Hall is 
the property of Mr. 
Arthur M. Wilson, 
and has been rented 
for the last ten years 
by Mr. Jameson. It is 
a thoroughly  repre- 
sentative Suffolk 
house, and was _for- 
merly the property of 
Sir S. d’Ewes, the 
antiquary, and later of 
the Rawlinson family. 
The whole district is 
typical of the good W. A. Rouch. 
partridge land. of the 

Bury division of Suffolk, where such well-known sporting properties 
as Culford, Ixworth, Hengrave, and Livermere lie in close 
proximity. Stowlangtoftis not on the famous “creck” country, the 
region of blowing sands and partridges im excelsis. This lies on the 
opposite side of Bury, towards Icklingham Heath, the last home of 
the bustard, and the warrens of Laken Heath and Weather Heath. 
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enough to feed a ‘nightmare. The repulsive appearance of the 
thing, its quaint mode of progression, by shutting and opening, 
above all its clammy and abnormally prehensile tentacles, all 
suggest the supernatural. It interested the ancients, and it is 
only in the latter half of the nineteenth century that science has 
rediscovered the reason that they sometimes represented the 
octopus in works of art with seven tentacles only. It is most 
amazing to see a small octopus in an aquarium absorb a crab, 
the latter darting this way and that in terror, evidently knowing 
the power of the other. But the octopus relentlessly gathers him 
in and closes over him, a soft yielding body over the shelly crab. 
But still, by some mysterious ordination, the soft thing absorbs 
and assimilates the hard and shelly. 


Stowlangtoft. 


The ground con- 
sists of well-cultivated 
enclosed land, highly 
farmed, and with good 
strong fences and 
hedgerow timber. 
Capital ground this for 
driving, for there is 
enough fence covert to 
hide the guns, and to 
make the birds rise 
high as they come 
over. The low fences 
are one of the draw- 
backs to North Norfolk 
partridge driving, 
where, if the field on 
the other side of the 
fence is roots, it is 
often impossible to kill 
the low-flying birds, 
just topping the small 
quickset hedge, for fear 
of hitting the beaters. 
But the high fences, 
Copyright—""C.L." useful as they are, 

are not the beginning 
and the end of the whole argument. In the first place the ‘manor 
is wonderfully compact, and there are few, if any, of those 
intervening patches of somebody else’s shooting which are so 
fertile a source of annoyance and irritation. If there were any 
Naboth’s vineyards they have passed into the hands of Mr. 
Jameson as shooting tenant. Again the internal administration 
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is as perfect as it can be. The 
ground is divided into several 
beats, and each keeper reigns 
supreme, in his own beat. 
Hence comes it that each 
keeper knows his birds, and 
telleth them all by their name, 
so to speak. That, of course, 
is merely the writer’s licence 
and exaggeration ; but what is 
true is that each _ keeper 
knows where his birds lie and 
feed, and their normal flight. 
A beat, as a general rule, 
suffices for a day's shooting, 
although sometimes a second 
beat is invaded in the after- 
noon. There could be no 
better plan for making the 
most of birds or for making 
the right allowance for varying 
winds. Moreover, the driving 
is carried on upon the scientific 
principles which are now so 
much better understood than 
was the case a few years ago. As in a field day, or in a 
day devoted to military manoeuvres, a general idea underlics 
all the operations, although no doubt variations of wind 
and weather occasionally compel slight deviations from 
that general idea. In the case of Stowlangtoft it is simplicity 
itself, owing to the convenient arrangement of the covert and 
the open ground of stubble and grass. The following amateur 
plan gives some idea of the system: 


IVY, A, Rouch. 















































The natural flight of the birds is kept in mind, and they are 
driven from one covert to another, and back again, and the 
manceuvre is repeated as often as it seems to be worth while. 
Moreover on one flight there is a little valley, where the guns 
stand low and the birds fly high—the very cream of partridge 
driving. 

Tue Drivers at Stowlangtoft are clad in overalls of smock- 
frock, a useful indication of 
their presence, whether in 
covert or out, on dull October 
days. They work, too, in 
half-moon formation, and are 
as good beaters as are | kely to 
be found anywhere, for they 
are practically always the same 
men; they know the ground, 
they know their places, and 
they know the discipline which 
is expected of them. In fact 
it is a very perfect and well- 
ordered shooting, on which the 
Prince is sure to enjoy him- 
self. The very tall hedgerow 
timber, typical of this part 
of Suffolk, should be noted in 
the picture, and the _ back- 
ground of woods. The acreage 
rented by the present tenant 
is very considerable. There 
are about 11,000 acres in all, 
field and covert. On this the 
best bag of partridges during 
the last ten years has been 
3,000 brace, and6,000 pheasants 
are usually killed. This year 
there was a great loss of W. A. Rouck. 
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DOWN TITE LINE. Copyright—"C.L." 
partridges during the heavy rains which followed the hatching 
time. Regular waterspoutscame down, and though the thick fences 
afforded cover to such young broods as were near them, many 
died. Later the drought caused considerable mischief to the 
broods as late as August, and the result is that this year the 
ground does not hold more than two-fifths of the head it would 
carry in a good year. But the superiority of the Eastern 
Counties as partridge ground is shown even in a year of local 
failure. The bag made on the day here shown was 105 brace of 
partridges, killed by only five guns, and with a good supplement 
of hares. 

Tue Guns, as shown in the picture, reading from right to 
left, were Mrs. W. G. Jameson, Mr. Henry Callender, Mr. Jack 
Jameson, Lord Kenyon, and Mr. John Jameson. The pony is 
sometimes ridden by the Prince of Wales when shooting. The 
Xing Charles spaniel is alsoa member of the shoot; he is a 
keen little retriever, and a character in his way. He retrieves 
partridges with zeal, but always likes the practical joke of 
carrying them two or three guns down the line.- The proper 
person on whom the dog should attend is its mistress, Mrs. 
Jameson, who is shown WaiITING FoR THE Drive in the first 
illustration. In one of the drives a good many of the birds were 
brought across the guns instead of straight over their heads. 
This was an unrehearsed incident, but one which often occurs in 
srouse driving. In the corner of the scene in this drive one of 
the birds may be seen passing diagonally Down THE Line behind 
the guns. Another scene shows the second bird being taken as 
Tue Loaper Ducks. The gun is Mr. Henry Callender. 

In another drive Lorp Kenyon is taking a low bird to the 
left front, his well-broken retriever down charging at his heel. 
l°arly partridge driving is now much more common than formerly, 
and as will be seen from the state of the leaf, the scenes here 
shown took place earlier in the season than usual. The reason 
is that in the Eastern Counties driving is so universal on all good 
partridge shootings that there is very little walking done, even 
early in the year. The result is a steady maintenance of a large 
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head of birds, which even a bad 
season does not destroy. What 
it is precisely that makes this 
the normal result of partridge 
driving it is difficult to say ; but 
so it is, even when practised 
elsewhere than in the districts 
where it was first introduced. 
The art of killing driven birds 
is immensely on the increase, 
dificult though it is to acquire, 
and both in France and Austria 
there are guns who can hold 
their own with most in England. 
But there are still few districts 
where it is so thoroughly 
understood as in the two 
counties where it was first 
practised. 


On the Road. 


T daily becomes more evident that 
one of the chief obstacles to the 
progress of auto-mobilism in this W. A. Kouch, 

country will be the difficulty of making 
the powers that be and the general puvlic alike appreciate the essential difference 
between a motor-car and a horse-drawn vehicle travelling at the same pace. 
For some reason or other the idea has gained ground that motor-cars are fer se 
more danzerous than other vehicles. A curious illustration of this ill-founded 
belief was afforded the other day at Harrogate, when the owner of a car was 
charzed with furiously driving his vehicle in the Parliament Street of that town. 
The leading witness deposed that the car was going at a dangerous speed. 
Asked by the chairman to define his idea in figures, the witness replied, 
‘‘About ten or eleven miles an hour.” As a matter of fact, this of itself was 
well within the legil limit of twelve miles. In cross-examination, however, 
the witness illustrated the remarkable belief above referred to. Asked if he 
would have thought the same speed dangerous in the case of a carriage and 
pair, he rejoined that there was a difference between them. He ‘‘did not 
think that a motor-car should go as fast as a carriage.” He was further assed 
to tell the magistrates why an autocar travelling at eight miles an hour woul | be 
dangerous when a carriage and pair at ten miles an hour would be perfectly safe. 
All that the witness could reply, with manifest confusion, was ‘‘ because it’s a 
motor.” Ignoninious as was this display of reasoning, it is typical of the 
utitude of a large section of the public, and probably also of a large section of 
the magistracy. Only the other day in Kent an auto-mobilist was fined for 
furiously driving” up River Hill, one of the steepest ascents in the South of 
England, up which no car in existence could travel at a dangerous speed ! 

When an equa ion is struck beiween the relative dangers likely to result 
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of escape from a horse-drawn vehicle, say a pair-horse brougham, are small 
indeed. The vehicle is twice the length of the autocar, the animals in the 
shafts have an independent will, which is liable to be exerte1 under circum- 
stances of fright, and, above all, there is the kicking and the trampling to be 
considered. 

But, putting aside the question of swerving, and considering the possibilities 
of dead stoppage, what are the latter in each case ? An autocar can be pulled 
up within its own length, even when travelling at a much higher rate of speed 
than the average horse-drawn vehicle ever attains. The general public has 
little conception of the means at thé auto-mobilist’s disposal. He can instantly 
shut off the supply of spirit to the engine, an act which of itself stops 
the autocar at once; and, if that by any possibility went wronz, the 
car’s progress could be arrested by the switching off of the electric 
current which ignites the petrol. In addition to these factors there is 
the question of positive brake power. An auto-mobilist can simultaneously apply 
with his foot two band brakes to the axle, while he can also bring two other 
brakes to bear upon the tyres by means of a long and powerful lever placed 
immediately to his hand. Jn actual practice it suffices to shut off the supply of 
spirit, the work of a fraction of a second, and apply the foot brakes simul- 
taneously, with the option in reserve, and very rarely required, of the lever 
brakes to follow. By this means a car can be stopped all but instantaneously, 
and there are no frightened horses to rear or prance upon a prostrate pedestrian. 
In fact, the chances of collision with a m>tor-car, so far as the general public is 
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from fast: driving of horse-drawn and self-propelled vehicles respectively, the 
balance in favour of the latter is, to say the least, extraordinary. If it were 
only a matter of swerving out of the way of an unlooked-for object, the autocar 
would still have an immense advantage over the horse-drawn vehicle, inasmuch 
as the first-named occupies but half the room, and is immediately responsive to 
the will of its driver, while, even in the case of actual collision, a pedestrian 
might find himself emerging from beneath a car with no more injury than that 
caused by the blow that knocked him down. On the other hand, the chances 
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concerned, are not a tenth part as great as in the case of horse-drawn vehicles, 
assuming ordinary care to be taken on the part of their respective drivers. 
Attention has lately been drawn to the superiority of electric traction as 
compared with the more familiar petrol motor in regard to the question of noise. 
It is a matter for argument, however, 4s to whether silence is altogether desirable 
in this connection. No one who has had any experience’of auto-mobilism could 
fail to testify that the noisy clatter of a car like the Benz, for example, however 
distasteful it may seem at first either to the owner or the spectator, is not an 











unmixed evil. It certainly invo' ves a much less constant attention to the warning 
horn, the sounding of which is seldom necessary except in traffic. On a country 
road the approach of a car of this description can be heard long before it is 
necessary to use the horn; and drivers who will not turn round under any other 
conditions whatsoever will do so when they hear an auto-motor coming, and move 
out of the way pretty speedily if, as is usual with their kind, they are appropri- 
ating the middle ofthe road. It is to be feared that when the drivers of horse- 
drawn vehicles have discovered that autocars are much more under control than 
is at present supposed to be the case, they will be less willing to move out of the 
way and obey the rules of the road; for the p:esent, however, the incipient 
growth of auto-mobilism has wrought a miracle which at one time no one would 
have even dared to dream of, namely, to cause that invariably stupid type of 
individual, the driver of a slow cart, not only to sit up, but even to import a 
certain amount of alacrity into his movements. 

A defect of many types of motor-cars of the present day, which will have to 
be remedied in the near future, is that they cannot be restarted without the 
driver dismounting from his seat, and proceeding to the rear of his car in order 
to turn the fly wheel. What is wanted is that the driver shall have a means of 
restarting the engine immediately to his hand, and it will also serve the additional 
purpose of assisting the car up a steep hill, if need be, by a continuous turning 
of the fly wheel from the front. It is certainly very annoying to have to dismount 
at every dead stoppage and proceed to restart the engine from behind. Ina 
crowded thorou:hfare this may happen several times, to the accompaniment of 
the usual jeers to which the unsympathetic bystander is always willing to give 
vent. This difficulty has already been removed in more than one type of car, 
and in due course may become universal ; but for the present the drawback is 
fairly general. 

Another improvement which would appear desirable is that the driving- 
gear should be cased in. The analogy of the cycle may usefully be quoted. 
Experience has shown that a dust-proof gear-case greatly improves the 
efficiency and dural ilily of a machine, and there is abundant reason for applying 
the same idea to auto-motors. A Liverpool auto-mobilist was recently riding his 
motor-tricycle when he noticed a small boy take off his cap and throw it at the 
machine. The cap did not appear to have settled on any part of the tricycle, 
and the owner proceeded on his way. Shortly afterwards, however, the machine 
stopped dead, and he then discovered that the cap had been caught by the chain 
and carried round until it had |ecome firmly wedged near the ax'e. The 
machine was rendered quite unridable, indeed, it could not even be pushed along, 
and considerable damage was done to its working parts, including a bent axle. 
The Autocar suggests the desirability of the riders of motor-tricycles having 
their chains encased, with a view to prevent a recurrence of accidents of this 
type, but there is no need to stop short at motor-cycles, for the protection of the 
driving-gear has much to recommend it even where larger vehicles are 
concerned, 

Though speed on the road can never be allowed to approach that of the 
race track, the performances on the latter are certainly of interest as indicating 
the amount of motive power that it is possible to attain on self-propelled vehicles. 
All the striking performances—to be recorded, at all events—come from France, 
and the latest to be noted is that of a French rider who has covered no less than 
42 miles 377yds. within the hour, at the Parc des Princes Track, in Paris, on a 


motor-cycle. Terrific bursts of speed have frequently been heard of over * 


comparatively short distances, but to cover forty-two miles in the hour is an 
astonishing achievement. 

I have never toured in France without noticing the paucity of native cyclists, 
except in Paris and other large centres. The French cyclist is but a feeble 
tourist, and the fact is now confessed. In the Revue Aensuelle of the 
Touring Club de France a member of the staff reviews a new American 
work dealing with a scheme of road improvement in the United States, 
and he adds, ‘‘ But you will say that this does not interest Fiench readers. 
Yes, I know it well. We are not French for nothing, and the advocates of real 
touring will try in vain to improve our national influence ; they will never gain a 
more than partial success. A Frenchman consents to cycle, but on the express 
understanding that he is not to lose sight of his village steeple. He finds the 
bicycle wonderfully useful for going to lunch at St. Germain and returning by 
Maisons Laffitte; in a word, he is only a fireside tourist. Sugeest to him a 
tour in Germany or Belgium, and he will laugh in your face.” There is little 
doubt but that this is perfectly true, and though I recently met a French cyclist 
in Switzerland, he was the first French rider I have ever met outside his own 
country, though Iam much addicted to continental touring; while in France 
itself I have seen very few native riders even in such a well-known district 
as the Loire Valley. Patriotism takes many curious forms, but that which 
confines itself to towns and ignores the charms of rural life is certainly the 
most curious, 
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ERY naturally there is a great flood of books, of the up-to-date fiction 
variety, about the Transvaal. In one of them I feel a kind of personal 
interest. It is called ‘‘ Under the Sjambok,” it is written by Mr. 

George Hansby Russell, and it is published by Mr. Murray. This last fact is a 
sufficient guarantee that it is at least a piece of good workmanship, for Mr. 
Murray is not a person who will publish for anybody or simply on commission. 
I have once or twice succeeded in persuading him to pub.ish a book for me, 
and in each case I have felt that the honour was even better worth having than 
the money. As for the last-named, Mr. Murray has always overpaid me. I 
have known other publishers who fullowed the contrary practice. Indeed, 1 
once knew a publisher who produced a second edition of a book of mine 
without consulting me, and even then denied that there was any money 
due to me on the first edition. I am happy to say that the second edition was 
an u ter and hope’ess failure 

At any rate, I hope that ‘‘ Under the Sjambok ” will sell very well, and 

that Mr. Murray will overpay Mr. Russell, This for many reasons, of which 
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the first is that the book, albeit somewhat exaggeiated and over-strained, is not 
half a bad book. But the second is that Mr. Russell’s case is, as the good 
ladies say, ‘‘ deserving,” and that I know sometling about it. He is one of 
those unhappy people who, having re_ched the middle period of an active life, 
became blind after very little warn ng. He had been an exceptionally vigorous 
person, His experience of South African life had been extensive and peculiar, 
Yet when he came to see me at the office of COUNTRY LIFE to ask my advice 
as to the possibility of a literary career, he was led up the stairs by a child. It 
was pitiful in the extreme, and I was able to prevail upon the Editor to publish 
a short story by Mr. Russell. 

Also Mr. Russell asked me whether I thought that a sustained story of lif 
in the Transvaal would be likely to hit the taste of the public, and I, foreseeing 
that this war must come, as it has, answered ‘‘yes.” I hope mcst sincerely that 
it will, and, after reading it, I think that it may. But as literature it can hardly 
be criticised. 

Another story, quite short and full of vigour, and concerned with the 
Transvaal, has come to me, so to speak, accidentally. I was at Southampton, 
watching with a’most painful interest the great liners convey battalion after 
battalion of cheering soldiers to South A‘rica. So was another, with whom I 
foregathered at mine inn when I was taking mine ease in it, and from whom | 
heard some really wonderful stories. His name was, and for that matter is, 
George Griffiths, and something, perhaps the air of appearirig to believe his 
stories which I wore for some forty-eight hours, attracted him to me. I did 
not believe or disbelieve the stories ; really it doesn’t matter in the least whether 
stories are true, but only whether they are amusing. But he gave me his book, 
at any rate, and that I found vastly entertaining. It is called ‘* Briton or 
Boer,” it has gone into its filth edition at lightning speed, and it does not 
surprise me. It is more or less in the Battle of Dorking style, more or less 
prophetic, and vastly clever. 

Our talk was mainly of the colossal difficulty of obtaining short stories of 
merit. Common-place ones, with no poirt to speak of in them, can be ovtained 
by the cartload. And then, as luck would have it, I took to ted with mea 
book called ‘* Taming the Jungle,” by ©. W. Doyle, which Mr. Constable 
publishes. It is all short stories, and they are all good, with a goodness which 
is quite rare and excellent, and we shall certainly hear more of Mr. Doyle, if 
he will let us. His stories have everything which the short story should possess. 
They are quite short, and no words are wasted in them. There is strong point 
in each of them, and there is a note sometimes of courage and sometimes of 
pathos. There is also a truthful and intelligent appreciation of the native 
character, 

There are those who doubt literary coincidences. I have been myself 
amongst a crowd of Pilates who doubted and said ‘‘ What is truth?” Yet I 
have come across one, or committed one, in the course of the past week. At 
least a week ago, being sorely puzzled how to give an indication of the kaleido- 
scopic variety of Mrs. Earle’s ‘*‘ More Pot-Pourri,” I chose, z/er alza, an inch or 
two of the index as illustrative of her extraordinary range of subjects. I did not 
choose at haphazard, but discreetly. To-day I have read the Academy, which 
does precisely the same thing, and, oddly enough, chooses precisely the same 
piece of the index, and says that it does so at haphazard. Two great minds, or 
two very little ones, in fact jumped at the same idea of a test and an illustration, 
Am I to be done out of the profit of my idea, and to rewrite the review simply 
because the Academy has had the same idea? Ferish the thought! The case 
is one of literary coincidence, and it shall survive. To its authenticity I could 
call the witness of sundry compositors and sub-editors. I had written the 
passage a week before the +cademy appeared in print, and I have never written 
a line for the Academy in my life. But as to the ‘‘haphazard,” as an old 
journalistic hand I know that kind of haphazard. It comes from Fleet 
Street, and, as for the book, I think far better of it than the Academy 
critic does. 

It is no common pleasure to be at last permitted to reveal who is the 
person who has been chosen to write the life of that most c: mplete gentleman 
and sportsman, the late Duke of Beaufort. The man honoured is Mr. T. F. 
Dale, and the choice of the present Duke could not have been more happily 
made. The late Duke p!ayed many parts, with all of which Mr, Dale is 
perfectly competent to deal. Above all, he was a ‘‘ mighty hunter,” as his son 
is, and the history of the Badminton Hunt will no doubt bulk large in the 
forthcomirg book. For is not Mr. Dale the author of that masterly history of 
the Belvoir which, by the consent of all, is the most readable and the most 
scientific of treatises on hound-breeding? Badminton lives for hunting. So, 
practically, does Mr. Dale, although he has other tastes, and the readers of 
Country LIFE have often revelled, and still do revel, in Mr. Dale’s dashing 
English. 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘© Resolved to be Rich.” E. II. Cooper. (Duckworth.) 

‘* Signors of the Night.” Max Pemberton. (Pearson.) 

‘* The Treasure Seekers.” E. Nes' it. (Unwin.) 

‘* A Honeymoon’s Eclipse.” Sarah Tytler. (Chatto.) 

‘* A Winter in Berlin.” Marie Von Bunsen. Translation. (Arnold.) 

** British Africa.” (Empire Series.) Kegan Paul. LOOKER-ON, 








Our Portrait Illustration. 








HE HON. GERTRUDE LUCIA, only child of the 
first Lord Egerton of Tatton, was married in 1881 to 
the eldest son of the then Earl of Albemarle, and she 
thus became Countess of Albemarle when the old Earl died in 
1894. Her children, who are also included in the portrait, 
therefore unite two very interesting strains of blood, firstly 
that of the Egertons, who are true English, and secondly 
that of the Keppels, who are descended from Arnold Joost 
van Keppel, a Member of the Nobles in Holland, who 
came over to England with William of Orange in 1688, 
and stayed there as Earl of Albemarle. Lord and Lady 
Albemarle’s country seat is Quidenham Park, Attleborough, 
Norfolk. 
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N the uplands of Woking, approached from the town by 
) a hilly drive across picturesque common and through 
shady lanes, is the Knaphill Nursery of Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, a Mecca for all interested in trees and shrubs. 
the history of British progress in horticulture is written, the 
Waterers of Knaphill will fill an interesting place for their work 


accomplished in raising new shrubs and encouraging plantings in 


forest, woodland, and 
pleasure ground of 
kinds known to with- 
stand severe and pro- 


longed frosts. This 
may appear a rash 
statement. The 
general reader pro- 


bably presumes that no 
one would be unwise 
enough to cover acres 
with things likely to 
succumb to a hard 
winter. Many wood- 
lands reveal, however, 
that in the past planters 
were little concerned 
about the hardiness 
or otherwise of trees 
and shrubs used to 
adorn the landscape, 


especially when untried ° 


conifers were first in- 
troduced from Japan, 
delicate shrubs quickly 
afflicted by an ordinary 
English winter. We 
have always en- 
deavoured to guide 
our readers in their 
selections of trees 
and shrubs of proved 
hardiness, knowing 
that disappointment 
and unnecessary cost 
are incurred when the 
parkland and pleasure 
ground are studded 
with groups of Welling- 
tonia or other tender 
conifers, a blot upon 
the landscape that time 
fails to obliterate unti! 
many years have 
flown. 

Knaphill isa place 
of interest at all 
seasons, but it is in the 
late days of May and 
throughout the early 
summer that the whole 
hursery seems filled 
with colour and per- 
fume. The nursery 
occupies 250 acres, 
and has been estab- 
lished about a century, 
which one can well 
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believe when walk- 
ing through 
avenues of ever- 
green and decidu- 
ous trees and 
shrubs, hedges of 
rhododendrons 
ablaze with flowers 


in early June, and groups of hardy azaleas in infinite variety of 
colour, from purest white to vermilion, through many subtle 
shades of rose, pink, and salmon. Our illustrations tell their 
The long drive, byepaths, and noble individual 
specimens are the glory of this nursery, 
colour in the early summer, groups of white, mauve, pink, 
lavender, and other colours, giant shrubs of famous kinds, with 


the drive a sea of 


more recent acquisi- 
tions, to testify to the 
success of the hybridist 
in creating flowers of 
better form to look 
one, so to say, straight 
in the face and display 
their colouring. 

A delightful time 
to visit Knaphill is 
when the azaleas are 
in flower, and the 
Waterers—the late Mr. 
Anthony, father of the 
present proprietor, in 
particular—have 
devoted much attention 
to this race, raising up 
a noble set of hybrids 
to brighten English 
woodland. The 
azalea is a neglected 
shrub in a large degree, 
or its fine qualities are 
unknown to planters, 
otherwise few gardens 
would be without 
shrubs so full of colour 


from summer _ until 
late autumn. Groups 
upon the fringe of 


woodland, by shady 
drives, or in the 
pleasure ground are a 
relief to the surfeit of 
common  Rhododen- 
dron ponticum, and 
the Knaphill race 


overshadows entirely 
the old hybrids known 
as Ghent azaleas, 


which were usually 
christened with distinc- 
tive names, varieties, 
however, far inferior 
to many of the seed- 
lings rejected in the 
present day, because 
not reaching the high 
standard of excellence 
set up. 

The writer has 
«pent many pleasant 
hours in this woodland 
nursery, and nothing 
is more interesting in 
early June than the 
masses of hardy 
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azaleas, hybrids and others, with hosts of seedlings under 
trial. A transformation has taken place; the range of 
colouring has been extended, the flowers improved in form, 
and held together in shapely trusses, with the petals 
conspicuously set up to reveal their resplendent colours. A 
bewildering array of colours is presented in a group of the 
Knaphill forms, white, pink, rose, crimson, lemon, yellow, and 
intense orange, with innumerable shades, and almost every 
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twig burdened with odorous blossom. This family of shrubs 
possesses four characteristic features—its picturesque growth, 
remarkable flower colouring, spicy fragrance, and rich leaf tints 
in autumn. One need not hesitate to plant groups in the North, 
but shelter from winds is desirable to preserve the freshness of 
the flowers, so quickly destroyed by late frosts. This brilliant 
race has sprung up in the first instance by crossing the wild 
species of North America with A. pontica, and Mr. Waterer has 
extended the season of the flower 
by utilising the late-blooming A. 
occidentalis. Besides the single 
forms there is the hose-in-hose 
group, called Narcissiflora, which 
adds to the interest of the pleasure 
garden. The hardy azalea is almost 
as beautiful inautumn as in summer, 
as the abundant leafage changes 
to crimsons, browns, and gold, 
tiers of colour, varied and intense. 
Wherever the rhododendron is 
happy, there the azalea may be 
placed too, both requiring almost 
identical conditions. There are 
also hybrids between the Japanese 
A. mollis and the Ghent types, 
mollis and occidentalis, and mollis 
and sinensis, in each section the 
hybrids possessing flowers of 
remarkable beauty, and, in the 
mollis and occidentalis crosses, 
delicious perfume. 

One could write much of the 
hardy azaleas, for no deciduous 
shrub is more charming in every 
way, growth and colour, but other 
things demand our attention. 
When the azaleas are in flower 
the rhododendron is veiled in 
colour, and we think no richer 
collection exists than that at Knap- 
hill. By the margin of the long 
drive huge leafy masses rise up; 
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specimen of the R. catawbiensis, there the original plant, we 
believe, of the pure white variety Mrs. John Clutton, with 
seedlings in thousands, the pretty dwarf rhododendrons, 
myrtifolium, and others, and the familiar R. ponticum, planted 
extensively where game is preserved, and one of the few shrubs 
disliked by hares and rabbits. Relieving the heavy masses of 
the shrubs are standard rhododendrons, many of them between 
twenty and thirty years of age, and of considerable circum- 
ference. Those who are unable to visit Knaphill will find some 
of its glorious colouring brought to Rotten Row in the season 
when the standard rhododendrons are as gay as the geraniums in 
the summer beds. 

It is important to know that American plants, which include 
the rhododendrons and azaleas, require peat soil, in a general 
way, but, as Mr. Waterer points out, ‘it was at one time believed 
that they would not thrive in anv other.” Experience, however, 
proves the 
contrary, and it 
is now found 
that rhododen- 
drons and 
azaleas, which 
are the most 
important ofthe 
class, as well 
as any other of 
the more vigor- 
ous-habited 
plants, succeed 
in almost any 
soil that does 
not contain 
lime or chalk. 
In many sandy 
loams they 
grow with as 
much vigour 
and luxuriance 
as they do in 
peat; in fact, 
almost any 
loamy soil free 
from lime or 
chalk may be 
rendered  suit- 
able for them 
by a liberal 
admixture of 
leaf mould or 
any fibrous 
material, such 
as the parings 
of pasture land. 
When the land 
is poor cow 
dung in a 
thoroughly 
decayed state 
forms one of 
the best 
manures for 
these plants, 
and it is 
necessary to 
remove the 
seed-pods im- 
mediately the 
flowers have 
fallen, 

The hardy 
conifersabound 
onall sides, and 
the silver y Copyright 
colouring of the 
Variety of blue spruce called Argentea is conspicuously 
beautiful. Knaphill is renowned for its spruces, and Abies 
pungens, the most vigorous and hardy of the whole tribe, 
‘8 represented by noble specimens. One is told that the 
Plants are seedlings, not grafted upon the common spruce tree, 
and another shrub, the golden yew, is raised in the same way. 
To those who know little of woodland planting it may appear 
of small moment whether a shrub be grafted or raised from seed, 
but this is not so. _It is one of the most important points in shrub 
culture to get them upon their natural rcots, not upon some 
stock that asserts its own superiority, to the disgust of planter and 
destruction of all schemes for the embellishment of the landscape. 
A Seedling shrub is safe; and Mr. Waterer was one f'the first to 
upset the old and careless way of grafting anything and every- 
thing, without regard to fitness of relationship, with the result 
that the shrubs died wholesale, victims to a cheap and objection- 
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able practice. The silver Atlas cedar (Cedrus atlantica glauca) 
is very beautiful at Knaphill, and amongst silvery-toned conifers 
none is handsomer than this, its branches as if covered with hoar 
frost, and the growth extremely rapid. There are spurious 
imitations of the Knaphill form, which, however, is silvered over 
from apex to base, a distinct and effective shrub. 

On every hand, as one walks through the leafy byepaths, 
shrubs and trees of commanding beauty arrest attention. 
Perhaps it may be a deeply-coloured copper beech, a weeping 
variety, or in early summer the bright red chestnut Brioti. Our 
desire is to avoid a mere list of names, which is seldom interesting, 
but here the whole of the tree and shrub family is represented 
in such fulness that the temptation to make a catalogue of 
important kinds is hard to resist. Of late years much interest 
has been shown in flowering shrubs. The old shrubbery was a 
sorry mixture of many things thrust together without regard for 

individual 
te OF growth, but 
LZ ways of plant- 
ing are improv- 
ing, the more 
handsome 
shrubs _ being 
grouped upon 
the outskirts of 
the lawn or in 
the pleasure 
ground. A few 
days ago we 
noticed in the 
Royal Gardens 
at Kew a bed 
of Spirea, 
Anthony Wat- 
erer, a shrub 
which sported 
from S. Bu- 
malda in this 
nursery. No 
dwarf shrub ot 
recent times has 
become more 
popular, and 
this is not sur- 
prising, as it is 
dwarf and 
bushy in 
growth, and 
the little flower 
clusters are 
deep crimson, 
appearing until 
the frosts stop 
theirexpansion. 
From early 
summer until 
autumn the 
shrub is never 
flowerless. 
Acacias, 
almonds, _bar- 
berries, birches, 
willows, 
brooms, cher- 
ries, dogwoods, 
hydrangeas, 
hypericums, 
laburnums, 
lilacs, mag- 
nolias, mock- 
orange, pyrus, 
brambles, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." spireas, and 
o :herimportant 
shrub groups are represented in variety. This awakening 
of an interest in the pleasure ground and woodland is one 
of the most agreeable features of modern gardening. How 
much was lost to the English garden when all thought 
was centred upon exotic bedding, the arrangements of 
scrolls and figures cut out of plants, vegetable mosaic, as 
interesting as a “‘rockery” of cockle shells! But things are 
changing. The lilac and laburnum in their newer forms are to be 
seen, and certain families or groups represented by more than one 
variety. Mr. Waterer has no fewer than eight varieties of the 
Japanese quince (Cydonia, or Pyrus japonica), and one of them 
was raised here, hence its name Knaphill Scarlet. One loves 
the old scarlet form, brightening some mossy wall almost 
before winter has gone, but these varieties are of remarkable 
beauty. Knaphill Scarlet is of intense colouring, and bushes of 
it in full bloom are no ordinary picture. 
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The autumn colours are fading 
in the woodland and the glory of 
this nursery departing until spring 
once again lines the branches with 
tender green and the warmer sun 
awakens the early flowers. A walk 
through a_ well-planted woodland 
at this season is as interesting and 
instructive as in the time of flowers, 
and we hope tree and shrub planters 
will think of those things welcome 
for the richness of their autumn 
dress, the Japanese vines as an 
example, of which Vitis Coignetiz 
is the most handsome, with its z i 
immense leaves of bright scarlet, er ety ip : - ‘ gt ai 
the whole plant a blaze of fiery rae Milli Pee nee 
colouring. Many of the maples, is, ¢ 
3erberis Thunbergi, guelder rose, 
thorns in variety, Kolreuteria 
paniculata, sumachs, and others 
are of warm colouring, made richer 
still by association with sombre 
yews, laurels, box, cedars, juniper, 
and evergreens generally. 

One tree stands out above all 
others for rich colouring in the 
autumn, the scarlet American oak 
(Quercus americana rubra), set off 
by the self golden yellow of Q. a. 
aurea. ‘Two noble trees are these, 
their foliage retained even after a Copyright 
succession of sharp frosts. The 
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American oaks are trees for the forest, the scarlet and golden- 
leaved Q. concordia especially, and their beauty of colouring 
is seen at Knaphill at this season. 

But we must enumerate no more shrubs and trees. This 
article is necessarily disjointed, and only by visiting such a 
nursery as this can one realise its important influence upon the 
gardens of Britain. The illustrations give glimpses of its most 


beautiful features, its flowery byeways and sheltered nooks, 
where the hardy azaleas blossom abundantly in their retreats 
screened by surrounding shrubs from the nipping winds and 
late frosts of spring. If one does not gather many useful 
lessons from visiting these grounds, it is by no means the 
fault of those responsible for their high keeping and general 
interest. 
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“ROM time to time Country Lire has printed plans and 

—{ descriptions of small country houses, some of which have 
been built already at the expense named in the articles, 

whilst others have been designed only. But the designs have 
been by architects holding a distinguished position in their 
profession, and the estimates have in every case been framed in 


as 9 
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a practical spirit. Country Lire has had its reward abundantly. 
That reward consists solely of the evidence received that every 
one of those articles has been found to give special interest to a 
large section of readers; and that is exactly the most pleasing 
result conceivable from the point of view of those who planned 
the articles. They not only claim to meet, but in fact do meet, a 
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real want of the age. Prolonged 
town life is becoming more and 
more intolerable every year, and 
men of moderate means, who had 
long yearned for country houses 
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they are men with families who are 
content to make the little country 
house their home, and to keep 
mere chambers in London for use 
when business calls them to 
London, or to some great provincial 
centre, for the working week. More 
often, perhaps, they are men who, 
after taking their families for 
years to poky and remote and 
expensive seaside lodgings, have 
discovered at last that it is cheaper, = eas 
healthier, and infinitely more EAST END ELEVATION. 
enjoyable to possess themselves 
of an accessible house to which they may resort for holiday a labourer or an artisan. The builder then suggests a “ villa” ; 
or semi-holiday purposes. There they may have their but the very name is suggestive of unheard-of atrocities in 
dear concernings, may learn to take a pride in their roses, architecture on the fringes of provincial towns. It seems as 
Cu) though this friend, who has the 
yr money and the site—the latter 
with an unrivalled view of the 
. Welsh mountains, and upon a soil 
\= ye of extraordinary  fertility—would 
never attain his desires. He has 
\S been recommended to refer the 
Sona gee pale eee ergy 02 if = builder to the pages of Country 
a ‘fo Ee) Lire, and the builder has replied, 
Gg | PAN Tain more than once, that the designs 
wf np: are beautiful, but that they cannot 
Yy el be carried out for the money. In 
wf such cases we recommend an 
—— — attitude of resolute firmness. We 
ask no man to build a house without 
counting the cost; we give the 
most strict injunctions that the 
Hi i estimates made shall be generous ; 
and where we publish a design for 
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WEST ELEVATION. a projected house, it may be taken 
for certain that the estimate has 
their begonias, or their herbaceous borders, may have their been framed by a man who is a past-master of his business, with 
Jersey cow or two, their poultry, their kennels—in a word, may due regard to the present prices of labour and materials, and 
follow their tastes. For such houses, as our experience proves, that no very considerable variation ought to be permitted in 
there is a great demand; and, a 
since we cannot all hit upon an aad 
old manor house, or find a 
farmhouse which will bear con- poe os a epson eee ees 
version, it is necessary sometimes = oar Sh = x = — ae = 
to have recourse to the architect Jf Siena ———= ! == ee | teens 
and the builder. == piece wa) 
At this point it often happens — = 
that difficulties arise. For example, — = 
the writer of this article possesses a) ad ale ial 











a close friend who, having acquired 
a very beautiful and promising site, 












atly. desires to build him an house. He ; “ 

very has complained that he finds no f vag ~— 

toa difficulty whatsoever in obtaining tek EE ER FRE , 

— <_ oa and estimates for the kind Fi F | : aida rel Fc , 

ine of house that he does not want. sHil ae a, Pe 

et, a Offers to build seats meet for __ } ii Ric. | ee A ee a it 
the habitation of a squire come 

2 © him by the score; but he ELEVATION TOWARDS GARDEN. 

~ cannot afford, and he does not : ai 

4 want, anything so large as that. ‘ Then,” says the provincial respect of local standards of wage and price. But, where it is 

builder, “you want a cottage.” So he does; but he does not possible, we like to pulverise the argument of the builder 


mean a cottage such as the builder has in his mind—a home for and contractor by showing him designs which have an existence, 
not on paper only but in bricks 
and mortar and tiles and timber. 
We tell him what these designs 
have cost to carry out. That which 
has been done before can be done 
again—not necessarily at the same . 
price, but certainly at a price not 
much greater. It must be admitted 
that wages have risen in the 
building trade, and that the various 
classes of workmen employed in it 
are the most troublesome classes 
which exist in England. But the 
difficulties are not insuperable, and, 
where a satisfactory house has been 
built within the last ten years for a 
certain sum, it is possible, given 
firmness on the part of the man who 
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SOUTH SIDE. 


wants to see it reproduced, to repeat it for not much more than 
that sum. The labour is dearer—that is all; but it is not 
difficult to decide the percentage by which it is increased, nor to 
discover how much of the original cost was allocated io labour. 
Walnut-tree Farm, of which we give plans and drawings— 
the latter make one’s mouth water—is not a castle in Spain,. 
but an accomplished, artistic, and thoroughly comfortable fact in 
Worcestershire, seven miles from Great Malvern. It was built 
from the designs of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey—the very same designs 
which you see reproduced in fac-simile here—for Mr. R. H. 
Cazalet for £1,700 nine years ago, the builder being Mr. William 
Porter, of Malvern, Wells. What Mr. Voysey and Mr. Porter 
have done before, others can do again. Indeed, they can do it 
“‘ right away,’ as the Americans say, from these plans, and, given 
a similar site, with grand trees for background and an undulating 
range of hills behind, the result ought to be as delightful as it is 
here. Let us endeavour, so far as words may go, to fill in the 
detail of the picture. The reader can see for himself the many 
gables, the substantial chimneys, the effective use of timbering, 
the steep pitch of the roof, the long low windows of the upper 
story, the cool verandah. He can imagine the charm of the 
corner shown in the back view. To fill in the picture, he must 
know that the roof has the rich red tones of tiles, that the 
substance of the house is of brick, rough-cast in cement, and that 
while the half timber work in the gables is tarred, the mouldings, 
the windows, and the doors are painted in that bright green 
which is dear to Mr. Voysey’s heart. To see this green thus used 
for the first time is a revelation. We shall never forget the first 
glimpse of it that came to us on a house at Studland, one of the 
most secluded and beautiful nooks of Southern England, designed 
by the same architect for Mr. Sutro, playwright and critic. © 
Nor is the plan of the inside, when the significance of the 
pictures is read into it, a whit less alluring. You enter through 
a pretty and unpretentious porch into a sufficiently spacious 
lobby with a space for hats and coats—never objects of beauty— 
screened off on the right. Crossing it you are in the best 
parlour—good old-fashioned phrase—of fair size, with long low 
windows and a pleasant recess in one corner. From it you pass 
into the living-room—spacious, well-windowed—the keynote and 
centre of the house. From ita door leads into the garden and 
another into the passage, which runs right along the back of the 
house. There is a morning-room, too, quite sufficiently big. To 
what uses you may assign these rooms will depend on your 
tastes, your family, your occupations; but it is clear that they 
will suffice for all reasonable purposes. The ample space of the 
kitchen and scullery and offices will go far to ensure the comfort 
of your servants. Upstairs, again, the space is used to the very 
best advantage. All the bedrooms have sufficient space, all. have 
beautiful windows, and the air space in the roof is calculated to 
ensure coolness even in the heat of summer. Finally, the bath- 
room- -which you will by no means find ready-made to your use 
in the ancient manor house—is central and a good size. Five 
bedrooms, a bathroom, and two servants’ rooms—they are all 





that the heart of a man of modest means can desire. And all has 
been effected within a moderate limit of cost without any sacrifice 
of substance. Wise economy has animated the architect; he has 
eschewed materials which are expensive. But to anything in 
the nature of shoddy cheapness he is constitutionally opposed. 








ROSES WITH PRETTY FRUIT oR HEps. 


“THE Dog Rose colours the hedgerow at this season with its ruddy heps, 
_ and this native species, so dainty in its flower colouring and delicate in 
perfume, is surpassed by few Roses for effectiveness when in fruit. 
When the finest heps are desired, the bushes must not be neglected, but given 
careful treatment with the object of increasing the size of the fruit. Some Roses 
quickly degenerate, and the result is small seed-pods, the outcome of not well 
thinning out old growths when pruning. Young well-hardened wood should be 
preserved almost its entire length. 

The Japanese Roses, about which we wrote in the notes concerning Rose 
hedges, bear larger fruits than any other group. Both the single pink and white 
varieties produce splendid scarlet heps, as large as small tomatoes. Rosa rugosa 
is a useful plant to use as game covert, as it increases so freely from seeds. 
The double Blanc double de Courbet, a beautiful white flower, and Belle 
Poitevine also bear large showy fruits. 

Kk. calocarpa is a form of R. rugosa, the Japanese Rose, and is worth 
planting as a small group upon the lawn for the sake of its remarkably handsome 
iruit, which is of a coral red shade. The heps are not conspicuous for their 
individual size, but produced in rich abundance, as many as thirty composing 4 
single cluster. 

R. canina variety Dumetorum.—This is, we believe, a very rare form of 
the Dog Rose of the English lanes. The writer has only seen it in the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, but it is a variety to obtain for the sake of its brilliantly- 
coloured fruits, which are pure scarlet, over Lin. in lengti, and of oblong form. 
It would be interesting to know whether this Rose can be obtained in any of the 
nurseries, 

The Apple Rose (Rosa pomifera) is worth growing for its fruit alone. 
It does not possess much flower beauty, but the heps are brilliant red 
when fully ripe, sometimes also of quite an orange shade. When in full 
fruit the Apple Rose is picturesque, although it is rarely seen in gardens. 
The name Apple was suggested by the shape of the fruit, which 1s 
not smooth, but quite bristly. A handsome kind of close relationship 1s 
R. mollis, the fruits of which are not so large as those of R. pomifera. ; 

2. alpina, the typical Boursault Rose, is remarkable for the form of its 
fruits. They are not unlike Capsicums in shape, but more elongated, pendent, 
and orange scarlet in colour. R. alpina is as distinct as any of the species, 
and bears its pink-coloured flowers very early in summer. It is very easily 
grown, and whether in fruit, with the purplish leaves as an accompaniment, 
or in flower, is always pleasing. : 

&. lucida is well placed upon the rock garden where it can display 1s 
leafy shoots, and is one of the most distinct of the American species. The 
stems are erect but dwarf, and the leaves very glossy, changing to purplish and 
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crimson tints in the autumn, when a profusion of red heps usually adds to the 
beauty of the plant. There is a double variety of this little known, called 
|, flore-pleno, the buds prettily tinted with rose—a neat and distinct form. 

k. ferruginea is known also as rubrifolia, and is as pretty as any of the 
species. The heps are coral red in colour, and there is additional beauty in the 
ruby foliage. This Rose is very useful for the sake only of its leaves, which 
provide acceptable colouring for decorations. It is grown by some market 
nurserymen for cutting alone, 

Rk. Andersoni, which is apparently a hybrid, reminds one somewhat of the 
Dog Rose, but is very bushy and rigid in growth. The bunches of berries are 
well seen upon the stiff stems, and the flowers are of pleasing colours. 

The Scotch Roses have often pretty almost black seed-pods, but the 
Himalayan form, Altaica, is the most worthy of cultivation, not for its large black 
mahogany-shaded fruit merely, but also for the beautiful single creamy white 
flowers. In this Rose, as in so many of the single kinds, the leaves change in 
autumn to rich colours. 

THE AUTUMN COLOURING OF BERBERIS THUNBERGI. 

‘This Berberis has leaves which in autumn turn to self crimson colour. The 
writer has a bush of it simply for its autumn effect, which remains for some time, 
even after a succession of frosts. Unlike that of many shrubs, the foliage does 
not drop when the thermometer is low, and each year, no matter whether the 
season is favourable or otherwise to autumn colouring, this Berberis never fails 
to assume its crimson garb. The shoots are of much value for decorations, but 
their richness upon the plant is so great that one does not feel disposed to touch 
them for the sake of the hall or table. 

AUTUMN LEAF TINTs. 

The following is not, of course, a complete list of shrubs and climbers 
remarkable for the beauty of their leaf tints, but a few the writer noticed 
especially rich in gardens lately: Vitis Coignetize, the Japanese Vine, with big 
crinson-coloured leaves of much: beauty ; Andromeda arborea, rightfuily called 
Oxydodendron arborea; Japanese Maple (Acer palmatum dissectum); the 
purpurea variety of the common Vine, the crimson-coloured Berberis Thunbergi, 
and the Poison Ivy (Rhus Toxicodendron radicans). 

AUTUMN WoRK IN THE GARDEN. 

This is one of the most important seasons of the year in the garden. At 
this time Roses may be planted—no time better, as the plants get established in 
a measure before the frosts—whilst shrubs, trees, hardy perennials, and bulbs 
may be got in w.thout delay. The soil is still warm, and things recover quickly 
from the check. Many failures may be attributed in landscape work, and even 
in the border, to planting at the wrong time, spring in some places being the 
season allotted for the work, but then growth becomes active and suffers severely 
if a spell of hot weather should ensue. Get all bulbs in as quickly as possible, 
even the Tulips, which are supposed to flower better when planted late. This 
we do not believe. It is unreasonable to expect bulbs left stewing in a hot 
cupboard to flower satisfactorily. Make good groups of the late Tulips, the 
brilliant scarlet Gesner’s forms in particular, which come after the majority of the 
Daffodils have faded. The spring flowers should be already in position, we 
mean the Polyanthuses, Primroses, Aur.culas, Wallflowers, and Daisies. Plant 
the Chinese Pzeonies, making bold groups of the finer varieties. As soon as the 
fruit has been gathered, Apples, Pears, and other kinds may be planted. 

THE SINGLE CHINA ASTER, 

This is the origin of the China Asters of gardens, and should be more 
correctly called Callistephus sinensis. It is certainly a beautiful garden flower, 
single, of course, and purplish in colour, standing well upon a sturdy stem. <A 
bed of it is very handsome, remaining in beauty for many weeks, and the 
flowers resist rains better than the big doubles. C. sinensis has been brought 
before the Royal Horticultural Society for award, but it is too old a plant to 
receive any special distinction, although as a bold, handsome garden flower it is 
worth anything one may like to bestow. The plant is freer in growth than 
many of the ordinary double, China Asters, being usually about 15in. in height, 
and the flower stems are very useful for cutting. A single bed of it is gay for 
weeks, and the plants may be raised from seed in the same way as those of the 
ordinary double China Asters. 

THE STARWORTS FOR CUTTING. 

The Michaelmas Daisies, or Starworts, as we prefer to call the perennial 
Asters, are delightful plants for cutting, not, of course, the dwarf varieties, such 
as Acris and Amellus, but the taller growers, particularly Robert Parker and 
Tradescanti. These are great favourites of the writer, the tail stems being 
useful for large vases, such as one uses in hall and drawing-room. The variety 
Robert Parker is one of the most beautiful of the entire race, and is exceptionally 
tall, the plants rising to a height of about 6ft., unless in very poor soil, whilst 
the large soft lavender-purple flowers, a refined, pleasing shade, stand out boldly 
from the leaves. A correspondent to a contemporary, making mention of this 
kind for cutting, said, ‘‘ it shows to great advantage against dark or gilded vases. 
I noticed a mass of it the other day inside a window in a large vase ; the sun was 
shining Lrightly upon it, and the colour struck me as exceptionally fine.” For 
many years the writer has used this variety for vases, and always with effect. 
Tradescanti is quite a small-flowered Aster, but charmingly free, and pretty when 
gathered for vases, even more so than when in the open garden. Many other 
varieties, of course, may be used in this way, and where a large quantity of 
flowers is desired for the house Starworts should be freely planted, as for 
harvest festivals and homes they are of much value. 

CRINUM CAPENSE. 

This Crinum has flowered exceptionally well in the writer’s garden this 
autumn, the hot sun and absence of rain having resulted in a brave display of 
flowers. C. capense requires a warm border where the soil is rich, but not 
heavy, and anything approaching stagnation at the root is fatal, as also is exposure 
tocold winds. The leaves are handsome, and the stout spikes each bear an 
umbel of fragrant pink-coloured flowers, individually about the size of those of 
a Madonna Lily, and in the variety album they are pure white. We enjoy 
groups of these rather tender bulbs, and a border of Ixias, Sparaxis, Zephyr- 
anthes, Watsonias, Calochorti, the rarer Gladioli, Crinum capense, C, Powelli 
and its white form, and similar flowers, chiefly from the Cape, 1s a source of 
much interest. Remember that thorough drainage is essentiai to success, with 
protection from cold winds, which does not signify shade. A shady protected 
position will not develop a free flower display. It is as well to plant these 
bulbs, except the Calochorti, which should be put in now, in the spring. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man, 
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The Salmon’s Leap. 


HERE are many wonderful points about the salmon, and 

the most wonderful of them all is how little, after all 

_ these years of study, we know about him and his habits. 

Such is by no means the view of the author of the Badminton 
volume on Fishing, but we are disposed to agree with the Hon. 
E. Gathorne Hardy, who writes, “I incline to rather a modest 
view of the advance made, and to dwell upon the difficulties still 
unsolved, rather than upon the additions made to our stock of 
positive information.” We know a good deal by hearsay, but 
very little for certain. That which we know best in the salmon, 
however, is what the men of science call his anadromous 
instinct—the word comes from the Greek, and means simply 
running up again. After his sojourn in the sea the salmon will 
return, cost what it may in point of effort, to the upper waters 
of his native river, and it is in so doing that he makes the 
wonderful leaps which have long been the subject of interesting 
controversy. How does the salmon leap, and how high can he 
jump? These are interesting questions. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
quotes Scrope’s explanation : ‘‘ They rise rapidly, from the very 
bottom to the surface of the water, by means of rowing and 
sculling as it were with their fins and tail; and this powerful 
impetus bears them upwards in the air, on the same principle 
that a few tugs of the oar make a boat shoot onwards after one 
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WILL HE GET UP? 
has ceased to row.” Old Izaak, quoting from Drayton’s ‘ Poly- 
olbion,” has a prettier explanation : 
‘¢ Here when the labouring fish doth at the foot arrive, 

And finds that by his strength he doth but vainly strive, 

His tail takes in his mouth, and bending like a bow 

That’s to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw, 

Then, springing to his height as doth a little wand 

That, bended end to end, and started from man’s hand, 

Far off itself doth cast ; so doth the salmon vault.” 
And this, says Mr. Hardy, is not so good a method of accounting 
for the height of a salmon’s leap as that of Scrope. Dismiss 
‘his tail takes in his mouth” as poetic licence, and we are by 
no means sure that we agree. The matter is obscure in any 
case, and it is to be noted that the leaping salmon on Mr. Hardy’s 
own title page is beautifully bowed. Not such, asa rule, is the 
shape of a salmon leaping in the sea, and not such is the shape 
of the salmon in the very clever snap-shot by Mr. Munro of 
Dingwall which we reproduce here. The salmon, which is 
leaping up the falls of Rogie, in Ross-shire, is as straight as a ° 
dart. The photograph tells us all it can, but it cannot show 
how the leap began. How high can a salmon leap perpen- 
dicularly ? Scrope declares he never saw a salmon leap more 
than 5ft. perpendicularly. Six feet is Mr. Day’s limit, and 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s estimate is about the same, or a little more. 
Yarrell, on the other hand, talks of t1oft. or 12ft. perpen- 
dicularly. To the solution of this problem, it is to be feared, our 
picture lends no assistance, for, although the falls of Rogie 
are oft. high, they are not absolutely perpendicular. On the 
other hand, the photographer’s snap-shot is quite wonderful, and 
it demonstrates forcibly the nerve and readiness which are called 
for in photography no less than in the shooting field. 

















SANDE NEV 


HE River Avon, in its course south-westward through the 
beautiful county of Warwick, glorifies many a great 
abode, and traverses regions that are famous in our 
history. It sweeps in broad lake-like stretches through the 
sylvan park at Stoneleigh, it lingers, as if reluctant to leave, 
beneath the shadow of romantic Guy’s Cliff, it passes by ancient 
Warwick, where Czsar’s Tower keeps watch upon its waters, 
it sweeps onward in growing volume to glorious Charlecote and 
Stratford, and reflects on its broad bosom the scenes that 
Shakespeare loved, and that are haunted by the splendour of his 
genius still. Here, as he says, we are in the Forest of Arden, 
that country of the greenwood, where the swineherd tended 
his grunting troops crunching the mast of oak and beech. There 
was feeding, says Dugdale, for 2,000 hogs in the King’s woods at 
Stoneleigh ; land, too, where the corn ripened for the sickle, 
and where the sokemen of the royal demesne, when the day of 
the lord’s ‘‘ brederepe”’ came, rode through the fields from 
dawn to sunset, with the white wand of brief authority in their 
hands, to make sure that none were defaulting or ‘ laboured 
idly’ in their harvesting for the King. It was ordered that the 
reapers should eat by themselves, ‘everyone a little wheaten 
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bread, four eggs and pottage, namely, gruel, without flesh boiled 
in it, except the lord would afford them other, with cheese and 
beer sufficient ; and after dinner one sitting down with bread and 
beer ; but the sokemen themselves to be served with better diet, 
according to their degrees.’ This is a dead-and-gone world, some 
will say; but reflect how like it is to ours—the reapers stretched 
at length beneath some shadowy hedge or spreading tree, eating 
their bread and cheese, and quaffing foaming ale in the heat of 
the summer day. But it 7s a dead-and-gone world, the world of 
medizvaldom, of barons and men-at-arms, and of white-robed 
monks labouring in the fields as in the vineyard of the Lord. 
The Cistercian monks came to Stoneleigh in the days of 
Henry II. The ideals of the world they knew seem embodied 
in the ancient features of the abbey and the village church, the 
Norman doorways and columns, and in that glorious gatehouse, 
which is one of the many gems of the place. But look at the 
long lines of the great classic mansion of Lord Leigh, and you 
are in another world entirely. Here all is the stately splendour 
born of new ideals—great lines of windows, tall Ionic pilasters, 
supporting the deep cornice and long balustrade. The monks 
had their herb garden by the cloister, where simples and 
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old-world 
flowers grew. 
Here we have 
a noble terrace 
flanking ‘the 
house and over- 
looking the 
r.ver with gar- 
dens planned 
and adorned in 
the taste of Italy 
and France. 
The im- 
posing mansion 
was built by 
Edward, Lord 
Leigh, and the 
gardens were 
laid out about 
the year 1720. 
The site of the 
abbey had been 
granted in 1539 
to Charles 
Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, and 
after passing 
through the 
hands of several 
members of his y==.—==™ 
family, had 
fallen to Wil- 
liam Cavendish, 
who sold it to Sir Rowland Hill and Sir Thomas Leigh, 
aldermen of London. Sir Thomas Leigh was Lord Mayor 
when Elizabeth came to the throne, and he rode before her 
when she entered the city to be proclaimed at St. Paul’s. His 
wife was the niece of Sir Rowland Hill, his patron, and when he 
grew wealthy, as a merchant adventurer, drawing profit from 
beyond the seas, he secured Stoneleigh for his own. The 
remains of the abbey were embodied in a building of Tudor and 
Stuart times that was very picturesque andattractive. Altogether 
the structural character of old Stoneleigh is most interesting, 
for it embraces the features of many styles, from Henry II. to 
Charles II., but it cannot be described here, Another Sir 
Thomas Leigh, great-grandson of the first, was loyal to the 
Royal cause, and received Charles I. “ with right plenteous and 
hospitable entertainment,’’ when the unfortunate monarch, with 
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A VIEW OVER THE AVON. 
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6,000 horse, 
was_ marching 
to Nottingham, 
and found the 
gates of Coven- 
try closed 
against him. 
The changes 
that have 
passed over 
Stoneleigh since 
that time, its 
development 
into a_ palatial 
house of classic 
form, and the 
taste of succes- 
sive Owners, 
have dictated 
the character 
of the terrace 
gardens. The 
beautiful Avon, 
broadening out 
into a lake-like 
expanse just 
before the 
house, almost 
demanded a 
terraced ar- 
rangement. 
The outlook 
from hence is 
wholly satisfying to the eye, for beyond the river there is a 
beautiful prospect of the well-wooded park, the trees diversifying 
the slopes, and forming a rich feast of changing colour in the 
seasons’ change. And the foreground is radiant with garden 
beauty, for the terrace is beautifully laid out in its Italian and 
the so-called Greek gardens. The character is necessarily formal, 
with quaint box edgings outlining the designs, but the treasures 
of the flower world are here in much splendour, and the effect 
is markedly beautiful. It is not only the tender summer exotics 
that make this brave display, but the old-fashioned perennials 
are here in abundance, these homely flowers of the border adding 
to the charm, and the fragrant rose is cultivated in great 
abundance, the rose beds being filled with a collection of the 
choicest varieties. Dark yews form points of interest to enforce 
character ; there is a fine old hawthorn planted in 1818; and 
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the vases and garden accessories are charming and excellent in 
form. «. Particularly interesting trees are pointed out, as, for 
example, a Wellingtonia and an oak planted by the Queen and 
the Prince Consort when they visited Stoneleigh in 1858. Very 
charming features of the garden are the ivy-covered walks, 
bowers, or arbours, which are of great extent, each being not 
less than 2ooft. in length, 8ft. in height, and roft. in width. 
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They were planted in 1818, a period when much was done to 
improve the garden, and lead away from the summer-house, 
which has open sides, and commands a lovely view of the river 
and park. On the other side of the mansion, and between it and 
the old gatehouse, is a fine expanse of turf, with excellent 
specimen trees about it—grand evergreen oaks, a fine old 
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cork tree, deciduous cypresses, and others. We do not go 
far at Stoneleigh without finding something to admire in 
the garden architecture and accessories—the terrace walls and 
balustrades, the vases, the fine gate-posts and flights of steps, 
and perhaps more than all in the excellent character of 
much of the ironwork. And, as might be expected at sucha 
notable place, there is everywhere the evidence of the high state 
in which the garden is maintained, 

and the lavish care bestowed 

upon it. 

It is not possible to stand on 

the terrace without desiring to 

explore the sylvan beauties of the 

famous park. Indeed the visitor, 

before reaching the mansion, has 

already had a foretaste of the 

glories of the surroundings. The 

abbey is often approached from 

the west lodge, known as Glass- 

house Lodge. The road hence 

. traverses the home park by a fine 
avenue, and crosses the Avon by 

a handsome stone bridge designed 

by Rennie and erected in 1809. 

Here are many noble forest trees, 

but the deer park is even more 

beautiful. The whole country- 

side is much diversified, and the 

slopes are dotted with splendid 

trees, sometimes singly and some- 

times in groups, or even woods, 

some of them in their prime, 

others the gnarled and mighty 

giants of a former day, If these 

ancient monarchs of the glade 

could speak, if there were ‘‘ tongues 

in trees,” what stories they might 

unfold! Near the abbey is a 

huge pollard oak, 33ft. in girth, 

and legend says that Shakespeare 
wove his fancies beneath an oak 

in the deer park. Other grand old trees cast their broad shade 
by the north lodge. Close to the keeper’s lodge there are the 
remains of a fourteenth century cross; Stars Bridge, on the 
way to Stoneleigh village, is a picturesque structure of many 
arches, narrow, and with recesses in the parapet, built by the 
monks at the same date; from the higher ground you may 
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discern the three spires of 
Coventry rising far away to the 
north. Park and garden are 
indeed glorious, and the abbey 
itself, with its varied features of 
many dates, and the great art 
collections with which it is 
adorned, is truly one of the 
noblest mansions in the land. 
Of its history a good deal might 
have been said; its many 
beauties, here suggested, would 
be hard adequately to describe. 





Books of the Day. 


rTHE way of the transgressors is 
y hard, but they are not singular 
in their misfortunes. The 
self-appointed guide, philosopher, and 
friend who attempts to hew for others a 
path through the trackless forest of new 
literature must either be very late with 
his observations or be content at times 
to be accused of lack of the sense of 
proportion. Not many months ago any 
one of the books to which reference is 
made in this column to-day would have 
occupied the whole of it. Now less 
space is open to them, and there are 
others which clamour for admission at 
the library door; but to one of them, 
at least, it may be possible to return on 
another day. 
‘* Little Novels of Italy” (Chatto 
and Windus) is a book to which I 
have looked forward with an almost 
personal interest. Of course I do not 
pretend to have ‘‘discovered” Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, for several of my 
brother critics did the same, but at 
least I may claim a negative virtue in 
connection with his first great book, 
‘‘The Forest Lovers,” that of not 
having failed to recognise its transcen- 
dent merit and its sustained charm, 
which is more than a good many critics 


can say with truth. Mr. Hewlett has followed his first masterpiece with 
another, and his position is now established. 
take us back to the days of Casar Borgia, of Lionardo, to the days when 
poetry and the arts were in their heyday in Italy, when the worship of the 
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Beautiful was itself a beautiful and 
real fancy, are simply delicious and an 
unending joy from beginning to end. 
The fresh vigour of the man, his 
buoyancy of spirits, his purity of heart, 
his power of making scenes act them- 
selves before our eyes, his realisation of 
the social atmosphere when poetry and 
the love of the Beautiful walked hand 
in hand with murder and intrigue, are 
simply marvellous ; and, choicest of all 
gifts, he has an illuminating sense of 
humour. All the stories sre delightful ; 
but let us take for sample ‘‘ Ippolita of 
the Hills.” Stated in bald language, it 
is an absurd story ; told by Mr. Hewlett 
it is of simply entrancing delight ; and 
yet it is true to the Italy of its day, 
and it would not be surprising to find 
that something very like it actually 
happened. It is a tale of Padua, the 
city ‘‘set in meadows full of light,” and 
of the beautiful maiden Ippolita, 
daughter of the drunken stone-mason. 
She was also a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall—all Mr. Hewlett’s beauties 
are tall, and so are those of the Italian 
pictures of that date—and most divinely 
fair. And Messer Alessandro, the sub- 
prefect and poet, saw her look out from 
her window in the squalid Vicolo one 
day, and blush and hide. Vitas hinnuleo 
me similis Chloe—there was never 
a more happy quotation. Alessandro 
was no sensualist, but simply an admirer 
of the Beautiful. ‘‘ Away he went, his 
heart leaping like a wood-fire, to report to 
Meleagro di’ Martiri and Stazio Orsini, 
to Donna Euforbia, Donna Clarice, 
and Donna Simpatica—friends and poets 
alike—that he had had a most rare 
vision,” and he cried to them, ‘‘ I vow 
a vow, and call upon you to register it 
in the Golden Book of the Amorous 
Gests of Padua, that I will never cut my 
nails again until I have enthroned her 
sovereign lady of me, and of you all, and 
of this our humane Commonwealth.” 
And all this these most amiable lunatics 
carried into effect. They serenaded 


the simple Ippolita in her slum, the great ladies came and paid court to 
These five little stories, which her, they made offerings 


to her of jewels and flowers, they ~ assured 


her that Alessandro loved her soul, and not her body, that ‘‘ he asks 
no more than to sit at your feet and read the secrets of your beautiful eyes.” 
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And Ippolita, being a daughter of the people, distrusted them. None the less 
they had spoken nothing more than the simple, poetic, dreamy, ridiculous truth. 
Neither they, nor Alessandro, meant any harm, or did any, when they bought 
the beautiful girl for twenty ducats from her drunken father; and on the night 
of the purchase a Jew was murdered (he came in usefully afterwards), but the 
sub-prefect Was too much occupied with the thought of Ippolita to take notice 
of the affair. So, next morning, the three great ladies who were to be the 
handmaidens of the Queen of Love came down to Vicolo Agnus Dei—a blind 
alley of low jutting houses over arcades, full of squalor, pink wash, children, and 
cats—-and laved Ippolita, much to her terror, in a scented bath, and dressed her 
in silk, and garlanded her hair, and put a gold chain round her neck, and she 
was carried in a litter of white and gold, with music and chanting of songs, to 
the newly-founded Collegio d’Amore or Villa Venusta, which may still be seen 
from the Riviera Businello. And there, to her intense weariness of soul, they 
paid court to her all day long, while her heart pined for freedom, and the hills 
and the company of the goatherds. Then followed an entirely delicious scene 
when Annina, an old friend and a daughter of the people, was admitted to see 
the Queen of Love. 

** They give me no rest, Nannina, no rest at all. Day long, night long, 
they are at their postures. I am dressed, undressed, put to bed, taken out, fed, 
watered, like a pet dog. They put me in a bath, they do my hair out every 
day ; to get me up in the morning according to their fancies is an hour and 
a-halfs work for three ladies. Figure it!” ‘Christian souls!” cried 
Nannina, “ what’s the meaning of this? A bath? What water?” ‘ Full to 
the brim with water, on the faith of a Catholic. Of course, if this continues, I 
must die.” ‘* Qh, sicuro, sicurissimo!” she agreed. ‘‘ This is very serious, 
Ippolita. Eh, let me feel you. Are you ever dry, my poor child?” ‘* Dry to 
the touch, Nannina, dry to the touch. — But it is within my body I fear it. I 
must be sodden, dearest.” 

The bath had indeed been the worst of her outrages. ‘‘ Her wrongs 
came back upon her like heaped waters in a flood. That shameful bath—ah 
Soul of Christ, to strip one naked and let souse in hot water, like a pig whose 
bristles must come off! More than songs which she did not understand, more 
than compliments which made her feel foolish, and pictures which made her 
look so, was this refined indignity. Seethed in water like a dead pig. Ah 
Madonna.” So Annina and she plotted an escape from the golden prison- 
palace. Ippolita, dressed in the rags of a goatherd, provided by Annina, was 
to join the goatherds on the hills announcing that she had had the misfortune 
to kill a Jew, the original Jew about whom the hue and cry was by this time 
being raised ; and the plot succeeded. But on the very first night of freedom 
on the hills there was trouble. Silvestro (Ippolita plus rags and a stained face) 
had to tell the story of killing the Jew, and she told it ill; Castracane, the 
round-faced, blinking lad, did not believe Silvestro, and next morning he 
knocked Silvestro down, and Silvestro cried, which was an absurd thing for a 
ragged boy to do, and Castracane and Silvestro became fast friends, the disguised 
girl being the fag of the loutish boy, and they were happy. But Andrea, the 
sneak, betrayed Silvestro’s story to the Corporal of the Guard, and Castracane 
saw the law’s procession approach, led by Andrea in a halter, and he knew 
what was coming. Moved by a feeling which he understood when he knew the 
truth, he sent Silvestro away and gave himself up as the murderer of the Jew. 
Then Silvestro came back and learned what had happened. Speeding to the 
sub-pre‘ect, he revealed the imposture. ‘* Saints of the Heavenly Court—ah, 
God of Love !”’ cried Alessandro; and the sub-prefect fell upon his knees before 
the goatherd. So, practically, the little story ends, for of course Castracane 
was released, and there is a beautiful scene in which he understands why he 
was ready to sacrifice himself for Silvestro, and they live happily ever after- 
wards. ‘*I repeat Padua is a freakish city. The sub-prefect writes madrigals 
in vain. Castracane, the goatherd, sends Silvestro sprawling, and wins the 
golden Ippolita for a willing bride. What are we to make of it. Deus nobis 
hec otia fecit.” So Mr. Hewlett ends a most delightful and human and 
brilliant piece of fooling. 

Comparisons being odious, and as needless as they are common, it is quite 
unnecessiry to say whether ‘* Miranda of the Balcony” (Macmillan), Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason’s last book, is better or worse than that of Mr. Hewlett, which 
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has just been dealt with. The two are as different as chalk from cheese, or as 
port from champagne. ‘Little Novels” is fascinatingly playful; ‘‘ Miranda” 
is emphatically a strong and interesting story. Warriner, the cynical but rather 
amusing rogue, who ought to have been dead, and pretended to be dead, but 
was alive, is pretty much what the French believed, may be still believe, Dreyfus 
to ve. Misled by a money-lender, he betrays the secret of a new field-piece to a 
foreign Government, and escapes in his yacht from Gibraltar. With some 
artifice he succeeds in spreading the impression that he has been wrecked and 
drowned ; whereas really he is smuggling arms into North Africa with the help 
of one Fournier, a Belgian. Miranda, very charming, is his wife, and deems 
herself his widow. Charnock is a young engineer who meets Miranda in 
London, and falls a victim at once. But on his way to London from Africa, 
where he has some work to the fore, he has encountered a man whom Miranda 
recognises by the description to be Warriner, but she does not say so. She 
knows then that she also must go to her home in North Africa to help 
Warriner if need arise. Charnock only knows that she is going back to Africa. 
There is a long white glove of hers, which he has torn in absence of mind whi‘e 
talking to her on the balcony. They arranze that she shall keep it, and that 
if ever she stands in need of service from him, she shall send it to him, when he 
will come at once. She does send, not that glove, but another, torn in much 
the same way under rather peculiar circumstances. They are-these. Save 
through Charnock, Miranda had not known that Warriner was alive, but one 
‘* Major” Wilbraham, a soldier of fortune, who had been the money-lender at 
Gibraltar, discovers that Warriner is living, and finds out what he is 
doing. Wilbraham blackmails Miranda. Fournier, Warriner’s associate, 
comes to tell Miranda that Warriner has disappeared, no man_ knows 
where. Warriner has really been kidnapped out of 1evenge by an old blind 
Moor, whom he had reduced to beggary by betraying him to the Basha, 
and has been sold into slavery in the interior; but for the moment nobody 
knows any more than that he is lost. So, in the hope of finding him, Miranda 
sends the ‘*long white glove” to Charnock, and he comes. She does not 
really care two straws about Warriner, but she wants to save him for the sake 
of her dead child’s name, and for the same reason she has let Wilbraham 
blackmail her. Also she is really more than half in love with Charnock. 
None the less she resolves, at the instigation of Fournier, to play with Charnock’s 
affections ; and Charnock is in possession of an accidental clue which enables 
him to guess that Hassan Akbar, the Moor, could explain the mystery. So, 
after bribery of the Pasha, and torture of Hassan Akbar, Warriner’s fate is 
discovered, and Charnock goes into the interior in search of him. But that is not 
before Miranda’s feelings have been too much for her, and her love for Charnock 
has been confessed, and Wilbraham has been unmasked. Charnock then 
spends two years in exploring the interior, and eventually buys Warviner in the 
open market, thus destroying all hopes of happiness for him or for Miranda. 
But, when they get back, Warriner goes in search of Wilbraham, with 
murderous intent, and is drowned really this time, and the happiness of Miranda 
and Charnock is secured. Now this is a book which is full of fascination in 
the reading, and it is also full of incident. The strength of it lies in the manner 
of telling the tale, and in the way in which the characters are worked up. Wil- 
braham and Warriner are both despicable, but they are amusing and cynical 
rogues. Charnock is a straightforward and chivalrous Englishman, Miranda is 
delightful. 

The book referred to in opening this letter as one which might be mentioned 
again, was ‘* More Pot-Pourri,” by Mrs. Earle. It must wait, for the utmost 
limits of the space which remains would be quite unworthy of it. On the other 
hand, a very few lines will serve to dispose of Sir Wa'ter Besant’s ‘* The Orange 
Girl ” (Chatto and Windus). It is quite readable, it is even interesting, but it is 
in no way great. What it comes to is that Sir Walter, having had occasion of 
late to make a more or less thorough study of bygone London, has planted a 
novel in it. And in the novel you find an actress, who had been an orange girl, 
who is the fashion, and also the daughter of a receiver of stolen goods. You 
find also the good young musician, disinherited son of a City merchant, who is 
at once the victim of a hypocrite cousin, in love with the orange girl, persecuted 
by a swindling attorney, and so forth. Ina word, it would be difficult to imagine a 
more complete collection of stock characters and stock scenes in a stock period. 








T was in York Station, early 
in June, 1891, that I met 
that true sportsman and 

naturalist, the late Sir Henry Boynton, of Burton Agnes. 

I was then on my way to Iceland to collect gyr eyesses. 

My friend informed me that he also was starting for Norway. 

I remarked, half in joke, that if he came across any 

goshawks over there he might bring me one back. I never 

thought for a moment he would remember my request, but 

I was mistaken in my man, for early in August I received a 

letter from Sir Henry saying that after a lot of trouble he had 

got me a female goshawk, and that the man who brought her to 
him had walked with her in a hamper forty miles over mountain 
and forest, that, the:efore, she had cost something over £3 in 
expenses. I cannot say her arrival the next day was a popular 


FOUR YEARS’ SPORT . 
. . WITH A GOSHAWK. 









one; at the time I had my hands full—there were thirteen gyr 
eyesses just arrived from Iceland, eight peregrines at hack 
in one place, twenty merlins in another—and so the gos got but 
scant attention until September, when of the peregrines—I 
retained but two which were fairly good—the one Icelander I 
had kept for myself luckily took it into its head to die suddenly 
one day, and two merlins had killed and frightened so many 
blackbirds in my garden that there was nothing more left for 
them to fly at, so I gave them their liberty. 

It was not until then that I took the gos in hand, and ina 
fortnight she had killed her first wild rabbit. I soon discovered 
that I had got a good, fairly average eyess bird. I had seen 
better, but I had. come across many worse—she had her share of 
both the virtues and the vices of a gos. She was tame to a 
degree—affectionate was not the word; directly she heard my 
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step outside the door she would scream with pleasure, fly to my 
fist from anywhere, and sit there loose, quite happy, diving her 
head into my coat pockets to see if I had by chance left an old 
rabbit’s head there. One of her favourite amusements was to 
pick my pocket of my handkerchief and carry it in her beak. 
She was a very intelligent bird, and, with the exception of two 
young geese I once possessed, was quite the most knowing of 
any feathered biped I ever had. As a rule she was as keen as 
mustard, and would charge with a crash through the thickest 
covert to get at her quarry. But she had her bad days, or rather 
times, for the sulky fit would last a week or so, when the devil 
would apparently take possession of her, and she would refuse to 
know her master—would literally cut him dead, and have truck 
with neither man nor beast. 

I never could account for these attacks, which all goshawks 
have. They come on suddenly, and it is useless attempting to 
do anything with a bird while in such a state. The fit passes 
away as suddenly as it comes, and in ten days my bird would be 
killing as well as ever again. 

Red Queen, for so I called her, had from the beginning a 
rooted aversion to dogs; this was a great drawback, as she 
refused to fly when there was one present. She gave herself 
some nasty knocks against park palings and fences at times when 
flying quarry. I have seen her smash through the top bar of 
some oak railings and catch a 
rabbit on the other side. But the 
consequence of her being in the 
wars so often was that during the 
last two years of her career she 
would “chuck” a rabbit up if it 
made in the direction of any iron 
railings. Somewhat shy ofa crowd 
and of strangers, she would never- 
theless soon get accustomed to 
anyone, provided he carried her 
once or twice, and would fly for 
him just as well as she would for 
me. 

She was not a large bird, as 
female goshawks run, but im- 
mensely powerful. I have often 
seen her snatch a thumping buck 
rabbit by the head, and, lifting it 
up as if it were only a rat, 
fly 5oft. in the air with it. 
On reaching the round, a rough 
and tumble fight would ensue, in 
which the rabbit not unfrequently 
got the best of it, shook itself free, 
and made off, leaving its captor 
panting, and too exhausted to con- 
tinue the chase. I was once ferret- 
ing with her on the top of some pre- 
cipitous crags which formed one 
side of a large burn, at that time 
in flood, and full of huge pieces of 
floating ice. She was very keen, 
and got keener after every kill. 
Rabbits were bolting well, when 
our sport came to an abrupt end. 
A large rabbit bolted and ran along 
the edge of the cliff. She was off 
after it like a cannon ball, but so 
great was the impetus of her flight 
that she and the rabbit both fell 
head over heels some 5oyds. 
down into the foaming water beneath. I thought she was done 
for, and that I should find only her remains mangled by the ice ; 
but not a bit of it. When I reached the river she was calmly 
and serenely floating down stream with her huge wings outspread 
on the top of the water. I rushed into the icy cold stream and 
managed to drag her out. Her feathers were of course completely 
Saturated, but otherwise she was none the worse for her 
Impromptu bath, and began at once to feed on the drowned 
rabbit, which, despite the trying ordeal she had gone through, 
she had never let go for an instant. 

Another instance | may quote here of the extraordinary 
pluck and determination of the goshawk is related by a friend of 
mine, Captain Bland, in Mr. Harting’s interesting book ‘“ Hints 
on Hawks,” to the publisher of which we are indebted for the 
splendid illustration of A FremaLte GosHawk: ‘I let her go 
ata big hare which jumped up some 4oyds. ahead in a large 
pasture ; on her first binding to it, hare and hawk went twice 
head over heels, and then the hawk slipping her hold, puss went 
én alone, leaving her on the ground. But she was not yet 
defeated, for she again picked herself up and overtook and 
struck the hare, only to be kicked off again after another 
Struggle. A third time did this plucky goshawk make off 
after the hare, which by this time had managed to reach the 
Shelter of a small flock of sheep, and very cleverly ran under 
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them and escaped? The hawk, dead beat, ‘took stand’ ina smal] 
fir tree.” 

‘Taking stand” in a tree is when the hawk flies up after a 
failure and perches in a tree instead of returning to the falconer’s 
fist — as every well-educated goshawk should. It is apt, 
unexpectedly, to occur with the very best trained birds. It isa 
result of keen disappointment acting on a naturally sulky, sour 
disposition. It gives great trouble at times, and a good bird has 
been known to take stand for no reason whatever, and refuse to 
come down to dead lure, live rabbits or pigeons, and utterly spoil 
the day’s sport. 

I remember once a friend who frequently flew my goshawk 
with great success taking her to Corby Castle for a day's 
rabb'ting. I followed him by the next train, and found quite a 
crowd in the park who had come to see the sport, and must 
have had an experience, as, after missing her first pheasant, the 
hawk had gone into a tree, where she had stayed for three hours, 
refusing to notice anything. My friend was in an awful stew, 
and chagrined at his exhibition of falconry. The gallery was 
getting impatient, and gave audible uncomplimentary comments 
on the sport of falconry, and that of goshawking in particular. 

‘Take those people away behind that wood,” I said. Every- 
body out of sight, I went up to the tree to look at the hawk. I 
heard her bell jingle, and knew that meant she was going to 
move. | shouted ‘ Good-bye, 
Gos,” and, turning my back on 
her, walked away. Another jingle 
of the bell, and she was screaming 
on my fist. For the remainder of 
the afternoon she was on her best 
behaviour, and showed grand sport. 
A thoroughly-trained hawk hates 
to lose sight of her master, and 
to be left behind. 1! always found 
that pretending to leave my bird 
was the very best way to fetch her 
down from a tree when all other 
means had failed. 

I only killed two or three 
hares with her; she infinitely pre- 
ferred rabbits. Perhaps some of 
the best and most enjoyable sport 
I had with her used to be in the 
month of March, in the large 200- 
acre rough grass fields so common 
in South Northumberland. The 
buck rabbits would all be ‘sitting 
out then clapped in their seats. 
At first I used to look for them 
myself, not a very easy task, as 
they were invisible until one 
literally trod on them, but I soon 
found a better way. I just strolled 
along with the bird loose, sitting 
apparently languidly on my fist. 
Suddenly she would straighten 
herself erect, the hackles on the 
back of her head would rise, her 
eyes flash, and her feet, ready for a 
spring, would grip my glove like a 
vice. Then I knew that there 
must be a rabbit clapped within 
soyds. of us. It was a cer- 
tainty. In all my experience with 
this bird I never knew her make 
a false point. The quarry, hidden 
in the long, dry bent grass was utterly invisible to my eyes 
six feet above the ground—my height is exactly 6ft. 3in. in my 
stockings; she, carried on a level with my elbow, would spot a 
rabbit in a moment, which I most probably, although searching 
the ground narrowly, would have passed by. I have often 
wondered whether she really saw them or smelt them. 

In India I have seen big game killed, and not a sign of a 
vulture about. But a moment after the death, first one, then in 
twos and threes they arrive, and in 5min. they are arriving 
in rushes of half-a-dozen at a time. Do they scent their prey, 
or does the keenness of their vision lead them hence? 

When ferreting rabbits for my goshawk, | could tell directly, 
the ferret went in as to whether there was quarry in the burrow 
or not, by the demeanour of the hawk. Yet J could hear no 
scrambling going on underneath for perhaps a minute or so later. 
I am not in the least deaf. 

The bird gave me the best sport from November, 1892, to 
April, 1893. I travelled all over England with her, and visited 
many friends. She took 220 rabbits, one hare, fifteen water-hens— 
I hardly ever would allow her to fly these—six pheasants, one 
rook—this was on a day when she would not look at a rabbit— 
one stoat, and about fifty various, mostly rats. In the same 
season, 1893 to 1894, she got practically the same sort of bag, 
with the addition of a brace of partridges. In 1894 to 1895 she 
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had become lazy and lost her 
old form: however, she occa- 
sionally took a few rabbits, but 
the great frost, when the ground 
was covered with snow a foot 
deep for months, practically 
‘topped all sport. Grouse and 
black game, starving, had all 
come in from the heights, and 
were actually to be found in my 
garden. Rabbits shared a like 
fate, and, if they survived, 
were but mere living skeletons. 
Miserable creatures ! they were 
beneath the dignity of a _ re- 
spectable goshawk, but I killed 
a few to provide the hawks with 
hot food and ‘ castings.” It 
was while I was on one of these 
expeditions, the thermometer 
somewhere at zero, that, wading 
through snow drifts to a small 
plantation, an old blackcock 
suddenly rose almost at my feet, 
and made straight across the 
moor. Like a flash my gos was 
after him, and it was a neck 
and neck race for over half a 
mile, as far as I could see them. 
There was nothing for it but to 
follow, and for the next hour 
I stumbled and _ scrambled 
through the snow, which at 
times was above my waist, cursing both the birds for leading 
me sucha dance. At last I saw a dark speck on the hillside; it 
proved to be my bird, sitting, or rather lying, in all her glory, 
gorged to her eyes, with a crop like a cricket ball, on a heap 
of black feathers and what remained of the starveling black game. 

This was her last successful flight with me. I did not take her 
out again until one day in April, when she bounded after a hare, and 
after a tussle gave it up and took stand ina tree. I had no lure 
with me, as it was close to home, and the. glove alone was as a 








FIRST LESSONS IN RETRIEVING. 


BOUT the breaking-in of pointers and of setters there is 
something of the magnificent and the classical that does 
, not belong to the education of any other class of dogs. 
We have, indeed, 
noticed an _ in- 
stance to the con- 
trary, in which 
General Hutchin- 
son is speaking of 
the performances 
of a team of Clum- 
ber spaniels, under 
the charge of a 
keeper and a four- 
footed whipper-in. 
It is necessary to 
explain, in case 
any shall have for- 
gotten this inci- 
dent, that the re- 
triever is repre- 
sented in the illus- 
tration lifting by 
the loose skin of 
the back a spaniel 
who has _inconti- 
nently “run in,” 
and giving him a 
good shaking by 
way of chastise- 
ment. The rest of 
the spaniel line is C. Reid, Vishaw, N.B. 
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PUTTING IN THE FERRET. 


rule sufficient to bring her down. She refused to budge, how- 
ever, and I went home for a bit of dead rabbit. On my return 
she was non est. I never saw or heard of her again until news 
arrived that she had been shot by a gardener some ten miles away 
after having enjoyed six months of liberty. Surely she had earned 
her holiday! During four years she had been my constant com- 
panion, a source of true sport and pleasure. We had spent 
many jolly days together, and in the four years she was mine her 
total bag must have been close on a thousand head. E. A. 


motionless at the down charge, and it is evident that this team is 
worked in something like the classical manner, and perhaps no less 
absolute discipline and drill are demanded of it than of the most 
finished setter or pointer class. But these highly-drilled spaniel 
teams are rather the exception than the rule. The proper service 
of the spaniel is rather in rough covert, in bustling out a 
woodcock, or a rabbit, or a tough-legged old cock pheasant, 
than in the classical turnips or heather. He is rather—as a 
rule, be it said, for there are those who would resent it being 
said without modification—for the byeways than the highways of 
sport. But this is not at all to say that the byeways are not 
capable of being fully as amusing, and giving quite as good 
sport, as any of the highways. Asa matter of personal preference, 
the writer may say that he likes the byeways and the byedays 
better ; and the spaniel, cleverest of dogs (for is not the poodle 
itself, our best canine comedian, of the spaniel family ?), is 
beyond other dogs fitted to be the friend of man. He is of 
a companionable 
size for one thing, 
and eminently of 
a companionable 
manner and dis- 
position. 

Now we cited 
certain arguments, 
weighty in our 
opinion, against 
the system of in- 
structing a pointer 
or setter, unless it 
were a pointer or 
setter of excep- 
tional talents, to 
crown his own 
proper accom- 
plishments by the 
achievement of re- 
trieving. Our 
argument for this 
“was mainly that, 
the pointer’s and 
setter’s first busi- 
ness being with 
finding game _ for 
the gun, this busi- 
Copyright ness was interfered 
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with by the secondary concern of bringing it to the shooter when 
dead. It was argued that many a bird of a covey would be 
sprung at long range while the dog was seeking for the dead. 
This is an objection that obviously does not apply to the use of 
the spaniel as a retriever. He is generally used for the putting 
up either of rabbits, which are all ‘‘over the place” at once, 
or else of snipe, woodcock, wild duck, pheasants in outlying 





C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B, AT THE PUMP. 
places, and so on, all of which are likely to lie singly. We 
do not often employ the spaniel to hunt fer game that goes 
in coveys. By all means, therefore, let your spaniel be taught 
to retrieve; it is one of his most important uses. The trick 
of retrieving is one of the most easily taught. A young dog 
loves to exercise his puppy teeth on mouthing, on anything; and 
by calling him to you when he has the thing in his mouth 
you have already taught him the alphabet of retrieving. His 
playful instinct will dispose him to bring it to you in order 
that you may throw it for him again. But, of course, this is 
very far from perfect retriev- 
ing, and in order to make him 
perfect you must fall back on 
the good old regimen of reward 
for obedience, and firm insist- 
ence that perfect obedience be 
rendered. When he brings the 
object to you give him a piece 
of biscuit; but do not give it 
him until he has put the thing 
absolutely into your hand. This 
is always better than merely 
laying it at your feet, for if 
you permit ‘‘at your feet,” the 
dog may sometimes be tempted 
to translate this into ‘‘a yard 
or so before your feet,’’ and it 
has happened often and often 
that a wounded animal or bird 
thus laid down has struggled 
off and escaped—down a hole 
or elsewhere—to die in useless 
torture, instead of meeting a 
quickly merciful death and 
being used for human food. 
But if he lay the quarry in 
your hand there can be no 
mistake, and you have it in 
your grasp. So, if the dog do 
not thus ‘‘ hand” you the thing 
he is bringing, urge him to do. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 

so; but if he will not under- 

stand or obey your request, go to him, put the thing into 
his mouth at the spot at which he has dropped it; then 
drag him, holding the thing still in his mouth, to the spot 
at which you were standing when you requested him to bring 
It; at that spot take it from his mouth, and then, and not 
till then, reward him. After a few lessons of this kind he will 
understand that the reward is conditional on his putting the 
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thing into your. very hand, and will make haste to put it 
so. All this, that is said so far, is obviously equally adapted to 
the training of the spaniel and of the retriever proper. It is also 
very useful tc have a retriever that will range and hunt at 
command, as well as a spaniel that will retrieve at command. 
It is far better that they should retrieve at command only, and 
not spontaneously, for if they do so of their own accord it is often 
impossible for them, with the best 
will in the world, not to confound 
a fresh rabbit that goes bolting 
before them with one that you have 
shot at and wounded. They are 
apt to think that the fresh one is 
your wounded one, and that they 
are bound to pursue it, the result 
of which is a wild scamper over 
hill and dale, much whistling and 
hallooing, much scaring of game, 
and altogether much dissatisfaction. 
All which may be avoided by the 
comparatively simple expedient of 
teaching the dogs to retrieve when 
you order them, and then only. 

But before your dog, whether 
retriever or spaniel, is equal to the 
business of retrieving in the field, 
there is much that you can teach 
him in the house or the garden. 
At first he will be bringing light 
articles, probably, such as a glove 
ora stick, But you will want him 
in the field to bring bigger things 
than this, according to his capacity. 
A retriever you will expect to carry 
for youa hare. A spaniel, though 
spaniels differ much in size, will 
probably have all his work to do in 
bringing you a big buck rabbit. 
Such a fellow as this little RoTHER 

Copyright ComeT would be well employed 

with a good-sized rabbit. Our 

curly-coated friend At THE Pump could easily carry the little 
boy that is kind enough to be doing the pumping for him. 

But whatever the size of our retriever, whether spaniel or 
to the retrieving business born, we want him to carry something 
bigger than a snipe; so it is well to accustom him to a fair 
burden while he is im statu pupillari. General Hutchinson 
recommends throwing him a stick sometimes, and furnishing it 
with spiky nails or thorns at each end, so as to teach him to take 
the thing by the middle and balance it, and so carry rather than 
drag it. Later you may accustom the dog to retrieve a dead or 
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stuffed hare or rabbit, always, as before, giving it into your hand 
before getting the reward. If you find the dog inclined to be 
hard-mouthed, it is as well to put some sharp prickles, thorns, or 
even knitting-needles, into the stuffing of the thing that you make 
him retrieve. This will speedily teach him the comfort of a 
tender grip on the bird or beast with his teeth. It is a lesson 
that you cannot begin to teach him too early ; therefore, even in 














he initial stages, you may have 
a ball with a prickly core, or a 
cork with the heads of pins 
(the points are too sharp) pro- 
truding from it, for him to re- 
trieve. Such experience will 
soon make him careful how 
he snaps at a thing too un- 
tenderly. 

Now these Goop RETRIE- 
VERS here have brought in this 
bag of rabbits, and you may be 
very sure that not a bunny 
bears the marks of a canine 
tooth. The clever retriever 
soon learns when a bird is 
wounded, if he gets a clear 
sight of it, and often when 
partridge driving have | seen 
an old retriever that I know 
well watch the drooping flight 
of a bird that is “carrying 
on.’ As soon as the drive is 
over, this knowing old fellow 
will leave all the other dead 
and wounded, and go as fast as 
he can lay legs to the ground 
to the spot where he has seen 
the wounded bird fall. But 
this is a dog of genius. He is 
an exception to the rule, and 


one does not give lessons  C. Reid, Wishaw, N.?. ODDS 


for the exceptional cases, but 

for the normal. Moreover, a spaniel very seldom is able to 
watch the effect of a shot in this way. He is about other 
business, putting up game—often in thick covert where he 
cannot even see his master. At the great partridge drives he 
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AND ENDS OF SHOOTING. Copyright 


is not in his place. He is more the friend of man, to help 
him when he is alone—not one of a small army of gunners— 
doing Opps anp Enps oF SHooTING on a byeday, by himself 
or with the keeper. 












Royal Family” 
at the Court 
Theatre is a 

play to see, to laugh at, 

to enjoy. If wit and 
humour have power to 
please you, you will be 
very pleased; if dainty 
sentiment wakes an echo 
in your heart, you will 
hear the echo. If you 
are attracted by a play 
which is clean and wholesome without being mawkish or dull, 
which touches with good-natured satire great and mighty people, 
without besmirching those to whom your loyalty is due, which 
is brilliantly acted, which is written by a man of taste and 
refinement and talent, then “A Royal Family,” by Captain 

Marshall, will attract you. 

The scene is laid in Arcacia, a Great Power; the figures 
which move in it are those of its Royal family, of its reigning 
house. The quaint and—may it be whispered ?—anachronistic 
ceremonies and little make-believes which have been handed 
down to us through the generations, the lordly attendants, the 
forms and matters of etiquette, the trappings of pomp and power 
are touched upon. The magnificent uniforms, the guards of 
honour, the royal salutes, the obsequious Ministers who tremble 
before Majesty, titillate the imagination. 

But these form the lesser part of the comedy. The real fun 
and the real sentiment come when Royal persons are no longer 
acting to the public, when they have stripped off their dignity, 
when they are ordinary beings, discussing their family troubles, 
having their family jars—when, in short, they prove themselves 
human, ‘‘sometimes very human.” This is what we enjoy with 
that intense enjoyment which comes of eating fruit which is 
forbidden ; we feel like naughty schoolboys peeping through the 
keyhole at the classical and mathematical masters playing 






leapfrog. It is a most 
exhilarating method of 
passing the time. 

You will laugh through 
the evening, and afterwards 
you will not wonder why 
you laughed, and will not 
be ashamed of having 
laughed. To laugh at all 
at the play is rare enough 
nowadays, but afterwards to revel in having laughed and to 
laugh again in recollection, is an experience among the rarest of 
the rare. 

But there is much more than laughter to attract you to the 
Court Theatre; there are moments of delicious sentiment and 
fancy, for the young and lovely Princess of Arcacia is to be 
betrothed to the Crown Prince of Kurland, whom she, or anyone 
in her land, has never seen. She is to be married to him in 
order to avoid war between the two countries. But she is an 
independent and wilful young lady; she objects to be married 
for ‘‘ geographical reasons.” She has read our English ‘* Romeo 
and Juliet,” and has visions of a love like theirs, without carrying 
it to such unpleasant lengths. She at last consents to the 
political union, but it is with a breaking heart. For there has 
come into her life a handsome young stranger, Count Bernardine, 
a friend of the Cardinal. She loves him; with half a hundred 
pretty nothings, by which maidens tell their love, she tells him 
so; she is a woman first, you see, her Royalty is merely an 
accident.. She knows that it is only a pleasant, happy dream, 
but she dreams on. They have the dearest little love scenes. 
She—the Royal Princess, and he—the poor Count, hide in 
the branches of a tree observing her august family at tea. It 1s 
then a family of such ordinary folk; the little Royal Prince 1s 
such a naughty little boy. Then they are discovered, and papa, 
the King, is very angry. The day comes when they must patt. 
The Crown Prince of Kurland has arrived ; she must meet him; 
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the dream is over; Love must fly away. The Court is assembled; 
the Prince comes forward. Count Bernardine, of course. 

It is an old story, is it not? But, believe me, that will not 
trouble you at all while you are watching “A Royal Family.” 
You will enter into the fun and the spirit and the pretty pathos 
of it. You will forgive faults far more serious than lack of 
newness in the root idea. You will forgive wearisome moments 
which do not impel the action, dilatory figures which have 
nothing to do with the main story, little lapses of which only 
a comparatively inexperienced dramatist would be guilty. But 
the freshness of its treatment, the novelty of its environment, 
the sparkle of its language will carry you with them, and you 
will come away delighted. 

Such a play would be ruined without unsympathetic acting. 
The acting at the Court is delightful. Miss Gertrude Elliott 
will win your heart at once; the young American actress will 
enchant you with her dainty womanliness, her charm, her high 
spirits, her tenderness. Mr. Paul Arthur, the tairy Prince, will 
please you utterly ; his manliness, his merriment, his sincerity, 
his fervour will go home to you. Mrs. Calvert, as the Queen 
Dowager, Mr. Eric Lewis, as the King, are nothing less than 
brilliant. Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. James Erskine, Mr. Marsh 
Allen, Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald second the others admirably. 

When we get a comedy like this, do not let us dwell upon 
its faults of detail, let us shower upon its pleasant path nothing 
but praise, praise, praise. It is so full of sunshine. 

S “A Royal Family” is modest, so is ‘‘ The Christian’’ pre- 
A tentious ; as it 1s elegant, so is ‘* The Christian” vulgar ; 

as it is pleasing, so is “The Christian” artistically 
nauseous. Mr. Hall Caine, in his play at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, uses religion to cloak crude melodrama, sacred symbols 
to excite sensational interest. There is nothing ‘“ moral” or 
“unmoral” in Mr. Caine’s work—-despite his attempts to work 
up an ethical controversy upon his play. It is simply under- 
bred and in bad taste. The novel on which the play is founded 
was insincere enough ; but whatever ‘“ platform ’’ there was in 
that curious book has been cut away in the drama; all that 
remain are garish incidents to make a melodramatic holiday. 

We see Glory Quayle and John Storm in their Manx home, 
innocent and more or less—in her case, less—unsophisticated. 
We see them in London—a most curious London—she as the 
“star” of a music-hall—a most curious music-hall—he as a sort 
of semi- Roman, semi-Anglican priest, at one moment persuading 
himself to eternal celibacy, at another trying to win Glory for 
his wife. ‘ 

We see her in raffish and hideous surroundings, him in an 
East End club—a most extraordinary club. He tries to take 
her from her “ profession,” she, though loving him, cannot give 
it up. He has an enemy, who does deeds of Surrey Theatre 
wickedness for nebulous reasons, who makes silly prophcies in 
Storm’s name. When the end of the world is predict 2d, and 
does not come off, his congregation of ne’er-do-wells tur 1 on him 
and would rend him; they are evidently disappointed. He runs 
to Glory’s rooms with two motives—motives which would be 
irreconcilable to any ordinary man. He goes to her for refuge 
from a mob infuriated because they are not going to fall victims 
of a holocaust to-night, and to kill her in order to ‘save her 
soul.” She turns her evening costume into mnegligée, vows 
ardent love for him, and instead of killing her he embraces her 
passionately. The wicked nobleman enters a moment after, 
expecting to find her at midnight in the arms of her lover; 
instead, he finds her on her knees worshipping a crucifix, around 
which plays a miraculous 
halo, Nothing further hap- 
pens except that Glory 
gives up the music-hall 
and consents to be Storm’s 
wife. There may be a 
great deal of metaphysical 
depth and _ psychological 
profundity in all this, but 
it is  undiscoverable to 
ordinary intellects. The 
only impression gained is 
that of tawdry melodrama 
unworthily decked in 
religious guise for the pur- 
pose of pandering to un- 
healthy tastes. 

All that acting could 
do to save the play was 
done. Miss Evelyn Mil- 
Jard's Glory came as a 
surprise—there was more 
breadth and force in it 
than one anticipated. Miss 
Millard, indeed, acted re- 
markably well. Mr. 


Waring, as Storm, could — Copyngm FAIRY. 
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be nothing more than the ordinary melodramatic hero, but this 
much he did with power and earnestness. Miss Lily Hall Caine 
did wonders with the character of a young woman who has been 
betrayed and deserted, Mr. Charles Groves strove to give 
character to the part of a sycophantic and horrible dignitary 
of the Established Church. Mr. Allan Aynesworth, Mr. Ben 
Webster, Mr. Charles Fulton, and Miss Lizzie Scobie have 
nothing to charge themselves with. The unpleasant effect of 
the play was not due to them. 


R. EDWARD SPENCE, the critic of the Westminster Gazette, has 
VI written an article in the }oung Man on ‘* The Degeneracy of Our 
Drama.” The degeneracy he charges is not artistic, but moral. It 
is impossible not to agree with him. Such plays as ‘* The Conquerors,” ‘‘ The 
Degenerates,” ‘* The Christian,” are proofs, unfortunately, of the truth of his 
argument. But what are we todo? In the case of ‘*The Degenerates,” the 
public is flocking to see Mr. Grundy’s play. So long as the public does that, so 
long will such plays be written. So long as our authors pander to the taste of a 
large section of the public, so long will a large section of the public consent to 
be pandered to, When argument runs in a circle like this, where is the 
remedy ? 

If Mrs. Brown Potier and Mr. Kyrle Bellew persevere in their intention to 
present a dramatic version of ‘‘ Cinderella,” with the fairy element retained, but 
the pantomime element obliterated, as we hope they will persist, they will provide 
us with an entertainment which should prove distinctly charming and novel. 
There is plenty of real drama in the story of Cinderella, properly treated, and 
Mrs. Potter should make a delightful and pathetic figure as the heroine. Nor 
could a more romantic Prince than Mr. Kyrle Bellew be wished for. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett has announced that next autumn at the Lyceum 
Theatre he will present a grand revival of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry V.” Nothing 
could ‘be better. But what of the promised production of the same piece ly 
Mr. George Alexander at the St. James’s? Are we to have two Henrys in the 
field ? 

Mr. Charles Wyndham is insatiable. He has purchased the rights in 
Mr. Pinero’s brilliant farce, ‘‘ Dandy Dick ”—with the intention, it is to be 
presumed, of reviving the play at his new theatre. Will Mr. Alfred Bishop 
play the part of the Dean, made famous by the late John Clayton? He should 
be perfect in the character. But who is to replace Mrs. John Wood, or will 
Mrs. Wood herself step into the breach? Where are we to find another Arthur 
Cecil, another W. H. Denny—or will Mr. Denny oblige ?—another Rose 
Norreys? Anyhow, nothing would be more welcome than a first-rate revival of 
the whole series of Court farces—‘‘ The Magistrate,” ‘‘ The Schoolmistress,” 
‘€ Dandy Dick.” PHa@Bbus, 








The Crystal Palace 
. . » Dog Show. 





HE forty-fourth exhibition of the Kennel 
Club, which took place last week, can 
scarcely be regarded as such a satisfactory function as some 
of its predecessors, as the entries did not amount to the total 
of last year, and it did not appear as though the attendance 
was up to the average of some former occasions. Upon the 
latter point it is not of course’ possible to speak positively, but 
there can be no getting away from the somewhat unpleasant fact 
that many regular frequenters of the show expressed themselves 
very strongly upon the action of the club in cancelling certain 
classes which did not fill well; on the other hand, there is no 
doubt that the executive were acting within the scope of their 
powers in. so doing; but one scarcely expects to find a body 
which claims to be the leading spirit of the canine world 
cancelling any of the 
classes at their shows. 
This is always an objec- 
tionable method of insur- 
ing against loss; but 
though it may be tolerated 
in the case of struggling 
societies which get no 
strong classes, it surely is 
opposed to the principles 
of a powerful club the first 
of whose alleged objects is 
the improvement of dogs. 
How a breed is to be im- 
proved when its classes 
are cancelled it is difficult 
to imagine, and as the 
Kennel Club does not offer 
extra prizes in such classes 
as have filled beyond 
anticipations, it only ap- 
pears reasonable to expect 
that the latter should be 
made to pay for the breeds 
which require encourage- 
ment to effect the improve- 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” ment which the club 
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professes to desire to see. 
At the same time, there 
is no denying the fact that 
it was a great show, and 
that many breeds were 
admirably represented, 
though there were evidences 
enough for those who pay 
attention to such matters 
to satisfy themselves that 
some recently very popular 
varieties have begun to 
lose ground in the estima- 
tion of the dog-loving 
public. St. Bernards, for 
instance, made a_ very 
moderate show by com- 
parison with the past, and 
lost some of their classes 
through the lack of what 
the Kennel Club regarded 
as adequate support. New- 
foundlands, upon the whole, 
were a rather sorry lot, Copyright 
whilst mastiffs have been on 

the down line for years, and seem to be going from bad to worse, 
though possibly the appearance of Mr. George Raper as an 
exhibitor of the breed may do something to stop the rot. On 
the other hand, and we must admit that our patriotism deplores 
the admission, several of the most prominent foreign varieties 
were splendidly represented. Conspicuous amongst these were 
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the Borzois, in which the Duchess of Newcastle brought out a 
very grand new dog named Velsk Vatru, who scored in each 
class in which he was entered, whilst the Chow-Chows, 
Dachshunds, and Basset-hounds were all good. 

So far as the sporting classes were concerned it is charitable 
to say as little as possible, though it was painful to many to see 
the old breeds giving place 
to foreign importations. 
Doubtless the fact that 
driving game has become 
so popular is responsible 
for the deterioration of the 
pointer and the setter to 
some extent, but there 
must be some other cause 
for the wretched spectacle 
at the Crystal Palace last 
week. Birmingham and 
other provincial shows are 
affected by the same evil 
influences as the Kennel 
Club, but yet they somehow 
contrive to get their sport- 
ing classes together, so 
that it appears that the 
‘leading society ” has lost 
touch of sporting men and 
county gentlemen, and it 
is to be trusted, for the 
sake of all parties con- 
cerned, that it will regain 
it. The retrievers, and 
«specially the flat-coated  Cepyrgnt 
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division, were incomparably 
better than the spaniels, 
pointers, and setters, the 
class for field trial dogs 
being cancelled for want of 
adequate support—and this 
in-sport-loving England! 
Greyhounds are rarely 
strong classes at the Palace, 
but some smart animals 
were on the bench, and 
beagles were a grand col- 
lection of nearly ninety 
entries; but between the 
Crystal Palace and the 
Peterborough Hound 
Show type there appears 
to be a great gulf fixed, 
though we must say 
our sympathies are en- 
tirely with the former, for 
they have far less of the 
harrier about them. 

As might have been 
expected, the genus terrier 
swarmed on all sides, though interest in the fox-terrier classes was 
certainly diminished by the fact that Mr. Francis Redmond, who 
owns the best kennel of these dogs in the country, was officiating 
as judge, his entries being as a consequence absent. As it 
was, the Duchess of Newcastle won in open smooth-coated 
dogs with Kibworth Baron, a good workmanlike sort, but not 
exactly a flyer, whilst no doubt the best of the wire-haired in the 
show was Mrs. G. Raper’s Matchmaker, though he only got 
second to Mr. Pitts-Pitts’s Royston Remus. It would be a 
work of supererogation to attempt to criticise the bull-terriers, 
which have been so long on the down line that their resuscitation 
appears to be almost past hoping for; whilst both the Airedales 
and Welsh terriers have been more satisfactorily represented 
upon former occasions. The hard-haired Scottish and the Irish 
terriers, on the contrary, were excellent collections, as were the 
Dandie Dinmonts, it being a matter for much satisfaction that 
these three hard-bitten, workmanlike breeds continue to 
maintain their position in the dog world in the face of foreign 
importations. 

The toy and fancy dog classes were quite representative 
groups, the Pomeranians in particular being really excellent ; 
indeed, the ever-increasing popularity of this variety is a 
constant subject of astonishment to those who can _ look 
back a few years in the dog world. The pugs, toy spaniels, 
Yorkshires, and Griffons Bruxellois were all good; and amongst 
the bulldogs, who, by the way, showed a great falling 
off in numbers, were one or two as excellent specimens 
as a man who understands the breed could desire to see, 
Mr. Jefferies’ Rodney Stone, who won the championship, and 
Mr. Marfleet’s Bromley Crib, whom he beat for the second time 
within a fortnight, both showing a distinct improvement upon 
the type which has been winning far too often of recent years. 
Collies were quite up to the best form, the championship falling 
to Mr. Megson’s £1,500 purchase Ormskirk Emerald, with 
the Rev. Hans Hamilton's Woodmansterne Tartan well 
up. Some capital Old English sheepdogs were also on the 
benches, Mrs. Fosse’s Fair Weather scoring in a very strong 
class, and the remaining varieties were fairly well filled. 

The competitors 
selected for illustration 
herewith are: Mr. J. J. 
Holgate’s greyhound 
bitch Fairy, fixst prize 
in the open class; Mrs. 
M. Tottie’s Basset Griffon 
Puritan, first prize and 
champion in the open 
rough-coated Basset- 
hounds; Mrs: Ba 
Bottomley’s champion 
English setter Mattwyp 
Bess, a fine specimen of 
the breed, who easily 
beat the rather weak oppo- 
sition; and Mr. Robert 
Chapman’s wonderfully 
good hard-haired Scottish 
terrier HEATHER Bop, one 
of the. best Diehards that 
has ever entered a show- 
ring, and an_ excellent 
example of this intelligent, 
hard-bitten breed, which 
within the last few years 
has become so popular. 
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F our minds were not fixed on the war, by reason of its vital importance o 
| the interests of our country, they would be drawn from the hunting-field 
to Africa by the number of our friends who are absent this seasons The 
large proportion of hunting men of mark who have been selected for special 
employment may remind us that the hunting-field is a very real training for more 
serious matters, and that its incomparable pleasures are not its only claims to our 
support. Two well-known Masters of Hounds are among those who have gone 
to South Africa with their regiments, and Captain Pakenham, of the Westmeath, 
and Mr. F. Wise, of the 13th Hussars, will, besides their own personal friends, 
have many well-wishers who will follow their careers with interest. In Melton, 
too, we are anxions to hear of Captain Gordon Wilson and his brave wife, Lady 
Sarah, who are at Mafeking with Colonel Baden-Powell, and of Captain 
Maclaren, who is probably in the same place. Nor are these, though the chief, 
the only sacrifices our hunts are making. Many Masters of Hounds wiil be 
seriously embarrassed by the demands made on the horses they have registered 
for use by the War Office. It is obvious that it is the duty of the hunt followers to 
share this patriotic burden with the Masters of Hounds. In the meantime, the 
prospects of hunting, which looked so bright last week, and were coloured by 
the recollection of some capital spins, have been oversh: dowed by the absence of 
rain, and many of us have leen reduced to giving the horses walking exercise, 
and to secing hounds on bicycles or on foot, or at best on that trusty animal the 
cob of all work, which is never supposed to mind hard ground, but even he 
cannot go out every day. A good day’s forest hunting fell to my lot on Friday 
with the Queen’s; but though the varieties of sport are infinite, it is not 
always possible to reproduce them on paper ; and though always delightful, the 
incidents of forest hunting are very similar each to the other. 

It is not very often that I get a chance nowadays to ride with the Meynell, 
and when I do, I do not always write about it, as I know that the members of 
that charming hunt do not greatly seek publicity. But when a pack has a new 
huntsman, everyone who cares about hunting likes to know how he is getting on. 
Stephen Bartenshaw, who last season was fist whipper-in, now carries the horn 
with the Meynell, and, judging by his performance on Monday week, is likely to 
make a success of it. 

Blithemoor, where hounds met, is in the middle of a good but rather wild 
country. This part of the Meynell often carries a good scent. There are some 
big woodlands, and before we came to draw Blithemoor we had done enough in 
the way of disturbing foxes and cubs to show us that there was something of a 
scent. ‘The way hounds ran and the note of eagerness in their chorus seemed to 
suggest a scent. Under these circumstances, in a country comparatively strange 
to us, it is well never to lose touch of hounds. As the day went on hounds 
drove on the line harder and harder, and when they lighted on a fox in 
Blithemoor they drove him very hard in covert. He was not far in front of them, 
and with such a driving scent he was forced to be a good fox, whether he would 
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or not. Park pilings loomed in tront—a flash of scarlet as the huntsman 
jumped them to join his hounds ; a lady next went over neatly ; with a resounding 
rattle a man on a big weight-carrier got over, and tl.ese three had the best of the 
fun for some minutes. As soon as hounds were ia the open they settled to run 
hard over the grass. It was pretty to see hounds stream across the roadway, 
just hesitating a moment to make sure the fox had crossed. Stephen knew his 
fox was on, and cheered. them over. With fresh confidence hounds drove 
forward, and 2omin.. from the start those who survived the brook—it had a 
sound bottom, I remember—were listening to a somewhat doubtful chorus in a 
gorse—‘‘ Coally” (I think this was its name; forgive me, Meynellians, if I 
misspell), - Scent was failing ; but what matter. We had scored a gallop, and it 
was surely too early in the season to kill such a fox, and, unless perhaps it was 
the huntsman, who is we know bloodthirsty by profession, no one desired the 
fox’s death. 

The next item in my story comes from Ireland in a letter: ‘*I am 
under orders for Africa, so shall not see much hunting this season. I never gave 
up a season with so little regret. However, I wanted another ride on the old 
horse, and as John Watson gave us our opening day on Tuesday I was able to 
go out as a half-timer: The meet was at Bective, and of course there was a 
crowd. The hounds are a very improving pack, and the Master looked very 
fit. Lady Downshire was out, and so was Prince Francis of Teck, Captain 
‘Tom’ Hone, Captain Fetherstonhaugh, andalot more. Of course there was 
a fox in the little covert outside the gate. He was a good bold fox, for he ran 
right past Bective Station and down to the river, where he went in and swam 
across, the dog hounds close after him, but I did not see anyone imitate Frank 
Wise’s feat of last season on old Sheriff. However, the fox knew where he was 
going to, for he went to ground the other side. Later we had a real good 
gallop to Ardbracan, rather twisty, but very enjoyable ; they killed their fox, and 
I came away, but I believe they h: d a good afternoon run as well.” 

Returning to Leicestershire, the week leaves little to report of the doings 
there. At Gumley Hall Mr. Murray Smith looks after the cubs as well as 
Mrs. Bellville and her sons used to do, and Mr. Fernie’s hounds found something 
like three or four brace in and about the place on Monday week, but beyond a 
swing back to Gumley from the Laughton Hills there was no great sport. I 
do not ever remember seeing very enterprising foxes in this part of the country. 
On Tuesday the Cottesmore at Loddington were hampered by bad scent, and it 
was, I am told, very good work on Gillson’s part that they managed to kill a 
fox at last. 

It is well known among lovers of the foxhound that Lord Yarborough has 
been forming a dog pack to take the place of the one which was sold to Lord 
Lonsdale, and some of which, or their descendants, are among the ninety 
couple now in the kennels of the Blackmore Vale at Sherborne. It is not very 
often I find my way to that part of Lincolnshire now, so I took the opportunity 
of asking a huntsman I met the other day, and who had been to Brocklesby, 
what he thought of them. ‘‘ Very like the old sort; plenty of bone, lots of 
drive, and lovely tongues; not as level as they will be, but very sorty for the 
short time they have had. I saw them working for a long time the other 
morning a stout cub in difficult country, and they did wonderfully well.” 

Two of our hunting ladies from Leicestershire have been winning prizes at 
the Dairy Show—Lady Henry Bentinck, and Mrs. Cyril Greenall, whose 
husband, by the way, is recovering from his accident, and will soon be able to 
take his place again as deputy-Master of the Belvoir, There are two more lady 
Masters of Hounds—Mrs. Mordaunt Lawson, in Cumlerland, who -hunts 
beagles, and Miss Gladys Peto, Basset-hounds. The Master’s two sisters are 
toact as whippers-in, and they are to hunt round Knowlton Covert, near Dover. 
Both packs are to be hunted on foot. X. 


THE DAIRY show 


N any other country but 
ingland the Dairy Show 
would be a State- 
supported institution. Work- 
ing as it does solely for public 
ends, the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association is 
entitled to the thanks of all 
interested in the pastoral side 
of agriculture. To give one 
instance out of many, the 
association has made great 
efforts to establish co-operative 
dairy methods in Ireland. Long 
experience has shown how 
difficult it is to find any means 
of improving the position of 
Irish agriculture. Yet these 
efforts have been so successful 
that Irish butter now occupies 
an entirely different position 
in the market from that which 
it held a few years back. The 
sale has become so remunera- 
tive that it has been necessary 
to warn the Irish farmers not 
to give up stock breeding, 
which they showed a disposi- 
tion in some parts to abandon 
in favour of dairying as a sole 
source of income. 
The show itself is neither 
a market nor an advertising 
medium. It is an earnest effort to set out the progress made 
each year in the art of breeding dairy cattle, and bringing their 
produce to perfection. Those who direct and organise it are 
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practical men as well as enthusiasts, and no time or trouble is 
spared to make the records taken absolutely accurate. In the 
course of the butter tests, to give an exaniple, Mr. Ernest Matthews 
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was engaged in supervision and judging 
from 7 a.m. until after 8 p.m., end equal 
keenness marked all departments. 

The cheese fair, wrongly named, 
for it was an exhibition, not a_ sale, 
deserves a word of mention. No one 
who saw the quality and attractive 
appearance of the large variety of 
British cheeses shown can doubt that 
there is a great possibility of a con- 
tinental demand for these. As a rule, 
every country likes the cheese made in 
another, There is every reason to 
think that, if well advertised and 
exhibited abroad, our Cheddar, 
Wiltshire, and Wensleydale would be 
as popular there as Gorgonzola, Port 
de Salut, and Gruyére are here. 

The entries for the show were 
larger than before. There were new 
classes for shorthorns and_ red-polled 
heifers, together with a larger entry of 
red-polls. The first prize winner in 
the class for shorthorn pedigree was 
Beta, whose portrait we give. This 
class was rather remarkable for the 
age of the competing cows. More than 
half were over eight years old, and four 
over ten years. 

In the Jersey cow class a good 
many of last year’s competitors 
appeared; several of these were unnoticed, but Mrs. Cyril 
Greenall’s well-known Mabel XXIII., now in her twelfth year, 
repeated her last year’s victory. She is a really beautiful cow, 
and is closely related to Lady Lavinia V., who won first prize 
in the two previous years. She only missed winning a butter 
test certificate by 1°90 points, and, considering her age and 
her long journey from Cheshire, this was very creditable. 
The second prize winner was not entered in the butter test, but 
she was reserve in the milking trials. The third, Buttercup III., 
is not so well known as the other two; she also won the 
Blythwood Bowl for the best Jersey bred in the United Kingdom, 
a certificate of merit in the butter test, and the special prize tor 
the best quality of butter. 

The first prize and gold medal in the butter test were won 
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by Madeira V., who was unnoticed in her class, though four 
years ago she was second at this show. She was outclassed 
in looks by this year’s winners ; but she has also won the special 
prize of £ 30 offered for the cow of any breed which should make 
the most butter at two out of three chosen shows. Her yield 
at Tring and the Dairy Show was 5lb. 8%0z., being 2}0z. better 
than the yield which won the same prize last year. She and her 
mother were both bred in the Tring herd, but she is now the 
property of Mr. Howard Vyze. 

The Jersey heifers bred on the island were not a specially good 
class, perhaps, but the winnersamong the English-bred heifers were 
excellent. The Guernseys were nota large class, and the first prize 
cow was rather lucky to win. There were some good heifers, but 
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some of them, including the second prize winner, showed signs 
of having been very much overstocked. Red-polls had two good 
classes, but the first prize heifer had to be removed owing to 
illness, probably due to the fearful draught which always 
pervades the hall near the entrance ; it is a great pity that some 
sort of screen cannot be arranged, as animals suffer from this 
cause every year. Only five Ayrshires were shown, but they 
were excellent milkers. Kerrys and Dexters were another small 
but very good class. The class for cross-breds (which is confined 
to first crosses) is usually interesting, and the winner this year was 
again Mr. Long’s Guernsey-shorthorn Nancy, who is a model 
dairy cow. She had given almost seven gallons on the first day 
of the milking trials, and has now won the first milking prize 
and the Lord Mayor's Cup at the Dairy Show for four years in 
succession. The bulls were so much in 
the dark that it was difficult to see them, 
and, as usual, the Jerseys predominated. 
All bulls shown at the Dairy Show 
must be of proved descent from cows 
which have won in butter tests or 
milking trials, and, as last year, the 
majority of the Jerseys (thirteen out of 
twenty) were eligible through descent 
from the same cow. She was _ not 
herself a very noted animal, but was 
the mother of the remarkable bull 
Golden Lad, to which all the prize- 
winners in this class trace their descent. 
In some cases, however, they are five 
generations removed from the butter 
test cow, and if this rule exists at all it 
would be well if it were made rather 
more strict. On the whole, the results 
of the awards in this show, compared 
with those won by the same animals at 
others, justify the conclusion that the 
points by which they are judged are 
correct from a utilitarian point of view. 
The animals which win by good looks 
are principally in the front rank, taking 
one show with another, in the tests 
for butter and milking qualities. Of 
course there are discrepancies, but 
even judged by looks alone, a cow that 
wins at one show is sometimes unnoticed 
at another, and some breeders who are 
most successful in the butter classes care so little for appearances, 
and send their animals up so rough, that they have little chance 
of winning first honours on inspection, however good they may 
be in themselves. 
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The America. Cup. 


HE eleventh contest for the America Cup has followed, 
with unvarying monotony, the precedents which are 
recorded at intervals in the annals of the past forty 

years: Sir Thomas Lipton has essayed to do what men more 
experienced in yacht racing have repeatedly failed in achieving; 
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he has employed a yacht designer of high repute ;.a sailmaker 
who stands without rival; a crew of officers and men probably 
as well adapted for their task as any that could be found within 
the seven seas; and the actual builders of the Shamrock; 
although unused to yacht construction, are highly skilled in the 
art of moulding thin sheets and frames of obstinate metal into the 
complex shapes "demanded by vessels designed for high speed. 
The expenses are enormous attendant on constructing a vessel 
130ft. long, 26ft. broad, and arft. deep, with 13,000 square feet of 
sail area, the whole of extreme lightness, so that every pound 
weight saved in hull and spars, rigging, and sails may be devoted 
to ballast, which acts as a counterpoise to the wind pressure on a 
third of an acre of sail. ‘Trouble, time, and money are devoted 
to the attempted solution of an equation which is perchance 
insoluble, whilst the Atlantic passage remains, to one side, an 
irreducible factor. Mr. Herreshoff, in the’ United States, is 
probably the most skilful yacht designer that the world has 
produced, but an ocean voyage of 3,000 miles is a severe handicap 
to the work of any rival constructor, 

There seems to be small difference between the gross 
measurements of the Columbia and the Shamrock—length on 
water-line, breadth, and depth are closely similar; but. the 
American vessel has slightly more overhang at either end. 
Amongst the host of chatterings of irresponsible frivolity that 
ignorance and slang have produced, two criticisms by American 
writers are worth consideration. The English vessel, in the 
opinion of one critic, was inadequately tested before the actual 
contests, and there is ground for this opinion. She was but 
seldom under weigh in home waters before sailing, and we 
had no vessel fit in all respects to try her merits conclusively. 
After her arrival in American waters her designer fell ill, and 
he was debarred from superintending personally her preparations 
at the last minute. In the end 14 tons of lead ballast were added, 
as the early races showed that she sailed at an undue angle when 
there was much wind pressure ; and, furthermore, she developed 
an inclination to wave-making beyond that shown by her before 
crossing the Atlantic. This may partially be accounted for 
by the additional length given to the boom with which she 
sailed in America over that carried by her before her voyage. 
And, again, that. circumstance leads to another sound criticism 
made by a writer in the American Press. Treating her sail- 
spread as a triangle, it was suggested that ‘the base was on 
too large a proportion to the vertical height, and quite possibly 
the Shamrock would have sailed faster with a boom which 
caused her quarter to, drag less conspicuously. 

The earlier at empts to bring the trials to a conclusion failed 
owing to a plentiful lack of wind, which prevented the vessels 
sailing over the complete course of thirty miles within 
the specified time of five hours, and it was only after 
seven abortive attempts had been made that the eighth came 
to fruition. 

On October 16th, in a light, whole-sail breeze, the Columbia 
beat the challenger by ten minutes in a fifteen-mile beat to wind- 
ward, and retained her lead on the run home ina falling wind. 
The thirty miles were covered by the victorious Columbia in a 
few minutes under, and by the defeated Shamrock ina few minutes 
over, five hours. 

The same length of course, but differently divided, was 
sailed on the 17th ; a triangular course of ten miles to windward, 
ten miles reach, and the remainder a run, was arranged. A fresh 
breeze was blowing ; the topmast rigging of the Shamrock gave 
out, letting the mast and sail go over the side when the Columbia 
was slightly ahead. The accident justified our early criticism 
that the Shamrock’s gear and rigging were possibly inadequate 
for the tremendous strain to which they would be subjected 
under stress of racing. The Columbia travelled over the 


thirty miles in three hours and thirty-seven minutes. The, 


Shamrock, after the accident, did not attempt to complete 
the course. 

The intermediate day (October 18th) was spent in making 
good the damages. The Shamrock shipped about 14 tons 
additional ballast, and was remeasured. In consequence of this 
addition, instead of receiving 6 2-3sec., she had to give 16 1-5sec. 
of time allowance, as being the bigger vessel by the measurement 
formula. 

On the 19th an attempted race fell through from want 
of wind. On the 2oth a fresh wind was blowing, and the course 
Was set fifteen miles to leeward and return. The Shamrock, with 
the best of the start, held her lead till close to the lee-mark, but 
the Columbia passed her, and rounded 17sec. ahead. The fifteen 
miles down wind had been covered in 79min. The return journey 
Was a hammer and tongs dead beat to windward, during which 
the Columbia gained 5min. on the Shamrock, and finished the 
total course under 3% hours. 

The first three of the five contemplated races had thus 
been won indisputably by the faster boat, and the America Cup 
of 1851 remains in the hands of its holders. The good feeling 
and the sentiments in consonance with the best interests of 
a manly sport have been remarkable thoughout the contest 
held in the year of grace 1899. : 
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WAGTAILS PERCHING IN TREES. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—We have a little colony of wagtails, of the common kind, that frequent 
our courtyard ; but what makes me think that some of the doings of this tittle 
family may interest you is that when they are ala‘med they all fly up in a body 
and perch in one of the trees overhanging the vard. Surely this is a very 
unusual thing. I cannot remember ever | efore to have seen a wagtail perching 
in a tree, and shall be glad to hear whether you or any of your correspondents 
have seen the same thing happen.—L. C. 

[Wagtails perch in trees very much more commonly tkan our correspondent, 
““L. C.,” supposes. It is true that we far more often see the birds on the 
ground, searching for their food, with their characteristic quick movements, and 
that when alarmed they more commonly seek security on the roof of a house, 
or the top of a wall, than in the tree branches. But even under these circumstances 
it is not altogether unusual to find them flying into a tree, and by preference, as 
it would seem, rather a bare tree, as if the leafage bothered them. Swallows 
similarly choose bare. boughs on the comparatively few occasions when they 
perch on trees. On the other hand, it seems as if low trees and bushes with 
rather dense foliage are the favourite roosting-places of wagtails. We know 
a certain clump of rhododendrons, on an island in a Welsh lake, whither wag- 
tails nightly resort to roost in great numbers, and again a similar s tuation in a 
lake in Scot!and. No doubt the water around them gives them a sense of 
security, like the moat round a feudal castle. So it will be seen that wagtails 
comm vnly resort to bushes for roosting at night. —Eb.] 





FIRST FRUITS, INDEED. 

[To tHE Epiror or **Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I venture to send you the enclosed photograph of a first crop of oats 
off a new piece of land at Hatley Park, Esquimault, British Columlia, thinking 
it may be of interest to intending settlers. —-ROLAND STUART. 

DIVING DOGS. 

[To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am indebted to my friend, Mr. R. C. McM. Smyth, of 6, Foster Place, 
Dublin, for this introduction and the pleasure of writing to you. When showing 
Mr. Smyth a couple of snap-shots taken of my dog diving off the springboards 
at the ‘‘ forty-foot ” ho!e lathing-place, Sandy Cove, he said he felt certain you 
would like to have them for the paper, and I am accordingly sending them to you 
herewith, but.as I only have these two copies I must ask you to kindly re'urn 
them tome. The dog is an Irish water spaniel which I have had since he was 
a wee puppy.—-STEWART C, STUDDERT. 





[We reproduce one of the photographs only. It certainly represents a 
bold leap, and it is very clear and clean cut. I: differs, however, from the 
picture of a diving dog which we- showed recently in an essential particular, 
in that the dog took a real header. In this he is going to come down 
pretty flat. We are sorry for h'm, but the Irish water span‘el is a wonderfully 
tough dog.—Ep.] 
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A DOG WHO PLAYS CROQUET, 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1rk,—I enclose a snap-shot of an up-to-date terrier who always plays croquet. 
He enters into the game most thoroughly, though he disregards all rules, and 
plays on a system of lis own with great satisfaction o himself.—E. B. 


TIPS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Sir, —I was glad to see the very sensible and practical letter of ‘* Y ” in your issue 
ol Ociober 14th, under the head of ‘‘ Tips.” His items are, 
as near as possible, those I have been accustomed to give for 
many years. Perhaps he will excuse me if I supplement the 
items, in saying that in partridge shooting I pay by results, 
7.é., 28. 6d. for a day of under ten brace to the gun, and §s. 
for over ten brace. For covert shooting I give the keeper first 
time through 10s, a day, second time through §s. a day. 
All the other items seem to me perfectly fair and reasonable, 
though I am aware that some people also ‘‘ fee” the builer, 
which I consider unnecessary, sc do not. —SIXTY-SIX. 
POND TROUT. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I was much interested in an article by Mr. Charles 
Walker in CouNnTRY LIFE on ‘‘ Pond Trout.” It seems 
to be the general idea that trout must have a plentiful 
supply of running water in order to thrive or even live. 
Never was there a greater mistake. I have tried and 
have proved here that trout will live and grow in ponds 
that have not even a trickle of water running into them, 
save the surface water after a shower of rain. True, there 
are doubtless small springs at the bottom of which we are 
ignorant, but the only visible supply is the surface drainage 
after wet weather. The ponds here are 1oft. to 2oft. 
deep, and there is plenty of food for the fish, which have 
grown in two years from tiny yearlings into game three- 
quarter-pounders. There is an advantage in not having a 
stream running into your ponds. The stock trout do not 
breed, consequently you are never bothered with small 
fish. When your stock appears to be getting low, purchase 
a fresh supply, give them twelve months’ law, and then 
resume your sport with the extra keenness of a possible 
‘* sockdolager ” of your first stocking. There are any number of ponds up and 
down the country far and away more suitable for trout than any of ours that 
contain nothing but the insignificant dace or dirty eel. Net the coarse fish— 
they only eat food that will fatten your trout—and try an experimental tin can 
with 100 yearlings in it.—JOHN WRIGLEY, Northop, North Wales. 
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QUEER FISH. 
{To THE Epitor oF ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Enclesed photograph may interest your readers, who might be able to tell 
me what sort of a fish the one inthe picture is. I was staying at Folkestone this 
spring, and met these fishermen, who were collecting money to enable them to 
mend their net, which the monster had torn. The fishermen said the fish had 
four sets of teeth. I took this snap-shot with my Kodak, and think you may 
care to publish it.—RosE KONIGSWARTER, Schloss Kwasney, Solnitz; Bohemia. 
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THE NESTING-PLACE OF WILD DUCK. 

[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,-—In your issue of September 16th there was an interesting account of the 
nesting of wild duck in pollard willows. It may be new to some of your 
readers to hear of such a bird selecting a wheat stack, but such is the case on 
the Rainham Marshes in Essex, the only district in which I have noticed it, 
This is remarkable, since reeds and sedges are invariably resorted to in most 
places, and the stacks are quite 30ft. high. The birds always choose the spot 
where the thatch meets at the top, it being easy to make a hole there, 
They are very cautious in approaching the nest, and always circle round before 
alighting, which they do on the lower side of the thatch, and walk upwards, [ 
once turned a sitting duck off her nest, and was startled to see her roll down 
the side of the stack as though she were wounded and flutter along the ground 
for some distance quacking, eventually flying to a ditch not far off. The wheat 
stacks are thrashed in April, consequently the nests are destroyed year after 
year, but the duck still persist in nesting in them. There are three pairs of 
duck nesting yearly on the stacks, which stand a mile or two away from our 
farm buildings in three clumps, one of which is not more than I 5oyds. from the 
Thames and a quarter of a mile from any ditch suitable for rearing their young, 
I am at a loss to understand the reason of their choice, for on the Rainham 
Marshes there are no vermin to speak of. I did not once see a fox during my 
two years’ stay there. Reed shaws are plentiful in the distriét, but only four 
times have I come across nests in them. In the winter shooting is good, the 
number of duck being increased from time to time by birds migrating. A 
hundred birds are often visible in one flight together. I well remember my first 
pair of mallards ; I had to crawl a quarter of a mile on my hands and knees, as 
they were so wary. After taking quite an hour to stalk, putting them up more 
than once before getting in shot, eventually I bagged two out of a dozen with 
my single barrel.—S. H. PLUMMER. 





PIGEONS ENJOYING A BATH. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.” } 
S1r,—I take the liberty of enclosing herewith a print mounted of an instan- 
taneous pholograph—taken by an amateur the other day—of my fantail pigeons 
taking a bath in the garden here under the hose.’ Perhaps you may consider this 
picture of sufficient interest for reproduction in your beautiful paper. If so, I 
can let you have the negative if you wish it. Needless to say, the pigeons are 
exceptionally tame.—R. A. J. GRIEVE, Redhill, Surrey. 
KEEPING GERANIUMS THROUGH THE WINTER. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir,—I have had the offer of some very good geranium plants from a friend’s 
garden if I care to keep them through the winter. I have a room in which I 
kept a few plants through last winter—a boxroom—no drauglit or dust ; it is 
cold, but I can keep the frost out. I should like not to cut the plants back, 
if possible, so as to have fine large plants next summer. How soon should I 
dig them up and pot them? Watering once a week in the winter would be 
quite enough, would it not, or should it be less? Should they be kept in the dark 
or not? I could put them on a table and put a wire paper-covered covering all 
over, which would protect from cold at night, but any suggestions would much 
oblige. Of course, gardeners who have plants to sell think it not wort) 
keeping the old plants, and take cuttings. I have not the space for them, and 
am very fond of plants and trying to keep them. Any suggestions through your 
paper will much oblige. —L. H. 


[Geraniums used for bed jing may be easily preserved through the winter in 
a room such as described. They can be well used as greenhouse plants in the 
following spring. They should bz taken up immediately, retaining all the soil 
possible round their roots. Pot them separately into gin. or Sin. pots, using a 
compost of two parts loam, one part cow dung—well decayed—and a good 
sprinkling of silversand. Pot very firmly, and give one good watering. Remove 
all leaves save those at the extreme ends of the growths, and this will prevent 
damping off. The plants need not be cut back at all now, but in the spring it 
may be necessary to cut away the points of the shoots. They would succeed 
better if kept in a north pit until November where air can be freely given by 
day. Failing this, a box would do covered with panes of glass at night, and 
shaded by day from bright sun. In the month named remove the plants to your 
room, and keep the soil rather dry. Water will not be required once a week, 
just sufficient moisture being afforded to keep the plants from shrivelling. We 
have even kept such plants in an old cellar, merely tying the roots together and 
wrapping them in paper or cloth, and hanging them up on the door or wall. 
This course is, however, not advisable when tnere is a room at hand. When 
placed in this room give plenty of light, but shade them from glaring sun.—-ED.] 

















